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REVIEWS. 





Body and Soul. First American from the 
third London Edition. Philadelphia. 1824. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


Tuts book is in some respects like the “ Re- 
collections of Jotham Anderson,” of which 
we gave our readers an account in a former 
number. It is essentially controversial, being 
intended to make manifest the truth of the 
doctrines, and the excellent wisdom of the 
ritual, of the Church of England, by a series 
of tales or dialogues. The author chose 
the singular title which the book bears, on 
the ground,—as far as we can gather from 
what he says of the matter,—that it is ne- 
cessary to consult the tastes and demands of 
the body, if we would gain any influence 
over the soul. We presume so much of his 
production as is amusing or interesting,—or 
intended to be so,—is supposed to be ad- 
dressed to the body; while.all that is di- 
dactic, and meant for use, is more particu- 
larly adapted to the soul, Without stopping 
to inquire how far his distinction is accu- 
rate,—how far wit or pathos may be said to 
gratify the bodily taste,—we must remark, 
that he does not appear to us to be emi- 
nently successful im either department of 
his labours. He has not made a very en- 
tertaining work; and can hardly hope to 
carry many readers fairly through his two 
volumes, unless they are bound, as review- 
ers, fairly to make an end of them; or are 
pleased with the book for some excellence 
entirely independent of its literary merits. 
As adidactic work, we think it can have 
no effect whatever, excepting upon a cer- 
tain class of readers; we mean those who, 
already believing that the author is in the 
right, are prepared to have their opinions 
confirmed by the expression of similar opin- 
ions, and by such arguments and illustra- 
tions,—if we may so call them,—as are 
here used. 

Dr Freeman, the hero of the story, is the 
Rector of alarge parish in a large town in 
England, and represents our author’s beau 
ideal of a regular clergyman of the estab- 
lishment. He is sincere in his belief, and 
faithful in his obedience to all the requisi- 
tions of his office. He performs all his du- 
ties with zeal and wisdom, and enjoys inno- 
cent pleasures with moderation, and with- 
outremorse. He is, in one way or anoth- 
er, successively engaged in circumstances 
which are made to afford an opportunity for 
showing what the author supposes to be the 
Character and consequences of a religious 
belief differing from his own. The Doctor 
meets, and holds long conversations with Uni- 
larians, Fatalists, and those sectaries who 


do not avowedly secede from the English 
Church, nor dissent from its doctrines, but 
assume, as a name of separation, the appel- 
lation of Evangelical preachers or professors. 
Of course, he is the conqueror in all argu- 
ments, and his opponents are always silenc- 
ed or convinced. By the literary skill ex- 
hibited in this work, the author will hardly 
gain great fame. With a general want of 
power, there are many important defects 
of style, which indicate that he is not a 
practical writer, and will find it very diffi- 
cult to become eminent in this vocation. 
Still, he deserves the praise,—and no small 
praise it is,—of keeping his temper, and not 
altogether forgetting what candour and 
honesty require, even while engaged in re- 
ligious controversy. If this book exhibits 
no proof that he who wrote it is gifted in- 
tellectually as others are not, neither would 
any reader feel disposed to charge him with 
having a bad heart. 





A Peep at the Pilgrims, in Sixteen Hundred 
Thirty-Siz. A Tale of Olden Times. By 
the Author of divers unfinished Manus- 
cripts. Boston. 1824. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tue author of this work has entered upon 
a field, which we have long considered as 
one that promised an abundant harvest to 
the enterprising and skilful adventurer. 
The high and resolved characters of the 
‘leaders among our pilgrim ancestors, the 
|dangers which they defied, the sufferings 
which they endured, and their various ad- 
ventures, whether peaceful or warlike, with 
their savage neighbours; their courage, 
zeal, and piety, and even their weaknesses 
and foibles, afford abundant materials for 
the novelist and poet. Other sources of 
| interest are to be found in the habits, man- 
ners, and superstitions of the aborigines; 
and characters of less importance than 
Massasoit, Sassacus, Philip of Mount Hope, 
or his martial kinswoman, have figured with 
effect on the pages of romance, It may be 
objected, that the habits of the first settlers 
were of too grave and stern a character, 
and their lives a scene of hardships too un- 
varied, to admit of that admixture of light 
and comic description, which is demanded 
by the taste of the novel-reader of the 
present age. But it is not so. The adven- 
turers were not all stern enthusiasts, nor 
rigid sectaries. The leaders, it is true, 
were too often persecutors, as they had been 
exiles, for conscience’ sake. But many of 
their followers sought the shores of New 
England from other motives. The res an- 
gusta domi, the desire of gain, the love of 
novelty, or a truant disposition, impelled 








many to aland, which was described as a 


ol 


second Eldorado, or an earthly paradise. 
There were among them knaves, who, 
doubtless, were accompanied by “the tools 
that they do work with.” There were young 
men and maidens; and the course of true 
love was no whit more likely to run smooth 
in New England, than in other parts of the 
habitable world. In short, our forefathers 
were men subject to the same affections, 
and actuated by the same passions, which 
have influenced mankind from the beginning 
of the world, as they will continue to do 
till time shall end; and they were placed 
in circumstances, which called forth these 
affections, and excited these passions, in an 
unusual degree. The picture of their time 
will be one of strong lights and deep shad- 
ows; and we have longed to see it attempt- 
ed by a pencil worthy of the subject. Nor 
do we despair that such an one will be 
found. We trust that the time will come, 
when the names of that day will be familiar 
in our mouths, as those of Claverhouse, Bur- 
ley, Rob Roy, or Rebecca; and that the 
charm of classic association will be added 
to the native beauties of the mountains and 
streams of our country ; 

“ Fitz-James’ horn Niagara’s echoes wake, 

And Katrine’s lady skim o’er Erie’s lake.” 

With such expectations, it cannot be sur- 
prising that we should be apt to regard ey- 
ery writer on this subject with a jealous 
eye, as one who may possibly turn out an 
unlicensed intruder on our land of promise, 
nor that we should be disappointed by al- 
most any thing that is written, and ready 
to handle with some severity of criticism 
what, in other circumstances, we might 
think deserving of nothing worse than the 
damnation of faint praise. 

We intend, however, to resist the tempt- 
ation to be hypercritical in the present in- 
stance, for two reasons, first, because it is 
no fault of the author, if he has not fulfilled 
expectations, of the existence of which he 
could not be aware, and would not have 
intentionally disappointed if he had been ; 
and secondly, that there is much merit in 
the book, of which, without further pream- 
ble, we proceed to give an analysis. 

Major Atherton, a gentleman, and a sol- 
dier in the service of his majesty Charles I., 
is induced to take a voyage to New Eng- 
land, by the favorable representations of a 
friend, and the love of novelty and adven- 
ture natural to youth at any period, and 
which was particularly prevalent in many 
countries of Europe during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. His attention 
was attracted, on the evening of his arrival, 
by the melodious sounds of a female voice, 
engaged in singing a devotional hymn ; and 
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meeting-house with a sight of the face and 
figure appertaining to the voice, which 
proves to be that of Miriam Grey, the fairest 
damsel in New England. Young Adam 
Cupid, he who shot so trim in the case of 
King Cophetua, drew his bow in the pre- 
sent instance with as little regard to the 
fitness of things, or, to forbear metaphor, 
the high-church cavalier fell in love with 
the Puritan maiden. Major Atherton is 
soon introduced to Mr Winslow, Mr Brad- 
ford, and other worthies of the time, among 
whom is Captain Standish, the military com- 
mander at New Plymouth, and a kinsman 
of our hero. At the house of Mr Winslow 
he meets with Peregrine White, the first 
born of New England, who is made to act 
the part of the gracioso or Jack Pudding 
of the piece, of whom we shall speak here- 
after, directing our attention, at present, 


to the main action, namely, the loves of 


Atherton and Miriam Grey. The reader 
will need no ghost to tell him that these 
encountered many obstacles; two were 
in. the form of rivals, of whom one was 
a Puritan with close-cropped hair, an 
ungainly manner, and a reasonably good 
opinion of his own gifts, but honest withal, 
and upright, and a sincere lover, whom we 
sometimes respect, but oftener laugh at; the 
other a gallant Virginian, one of the know- 
ing ones of the day, a contemner of things 
sacred, or a hypocritical observer of them, 
a cajoler, or a bully, as the case might 
be; one, in short, of that numerous class, 
who are as commonly to be found in novels 
as in real life, and are governed by no par- 
ticular principle, except a regard to their 
own immediate interest. A more serious 
impediment existed in the righteous horror, 
with which the father of the damsel re- 
garded the idea of a connexion between his 
daughter and a member of the persecuting 
church of England. It would not, proba- 
bly, have been of much advantage to his 
cause, that he was not bigotted to forms, 
but disposed to respect modes of worship 
not entirely consonant to those in which he 
had been educated. Charity, of this kind, 
was a virtue of very equivocal value in 
those days, and more likely to fix upon the 
possessor the character of a Gallio, than any 
more favourable one. Fortunately, the op- 
portunity which occurred to him of saving 
the life of the daughter, while it served to 
distance his rivals in her opinion, did much 
towards removing the prejudices of the fa- 
ther against him. The objection to his 
form of worship, however, was still insur- 
mountable, and an intimation of his purpose 
of seeking the hand of Miss Grey was re- 
butted with the decision of principle. Time 
rolled on, however, and the affair continued 
undecided. Mr Grey left the Colony, on a 
visit to the mother country ; a matter which 
required more time two hundred years ago, 
than it does at this day, when a man may 
travel over Europe and return, before his 
friends in the next street have noticed his 
absence. He left Major Atherton to con- 
tinue his attentions to Miriam, and Miriam 
to imagine, in some indistinct manner, that 
these attentions were agreeable things, 





which led to nothing particular. She discov- 
ered, at last, what her friends had discovy- 
ered for her long before, that she wasin love 
with our hero, and that, as it was impossi- 
ble they could ever be united, they were in 
a situation, which, besides being bad in its 
present aspect, was not likely to mend. 
She communicates this opinion to her lover, 
which affects him powerfully, and induces 
him to leave her suddenly, and repair to 
Boston. Miriam soon follows him, on her 
way to the neighbourhood of Saybrook, on 
the Connecticut, with her cousin, who had 
been lately married, and chance conducts 
her to the same inn; no very improbable 
circumstance, by the way, if it conducted 
her to any one in Boston, in 1636. The meet- 
ing was, of course, distressing, but as nei- 
ther any good reason could be given why 
she should not proceed with her cousin, nor 
why Major Atherton should accompany her, 
they were again compelled to separate. 
Rumours of war soon after arose between 
the Pequods and the colonists, and the 
danger was particularly threatening to the 
settlers on the banks of the Connecticut. 
An army was to be raised, and our hero 
was, of course, among the volunteers; but 
being unwilling to wait the tardy motions 
of the equipment, took passage in a Dutch 
vessel belonging to New Amsterdam, which 
proposed to touch at Saybrook. ‘The proy- 
erb which intimates the difference between 
haste and speed, proved to be applicable in 
the present instance; for, besides, that the 
ordinary motions of the Dutch dogger were 
not particularly expeditious, the skipper, 
alarmed by some reports of the numbers 
and power of the Pequods, chose to omit 
visiting the river, and proceed directly to 
New Amsterdam. Their passenger was in- 
dignant at this tergiversation; but as his 
wrath produced no other effect than that 
of exciting the astonishment of Mynheer, 
he was fairly landed at Manhattan, and left 
to rail against his destiny, and employ him- 
self, as well as he could, in prevailing upon 
the Dutch to despatch a vessel to Saybrook. 
This desirable end was, after many delays, 
at last accomplished, and our heroonce more 
on his way towards the scene of action. The 
purpose of the expedition was the ransom 
of two females, who had been captured by 
the natives, in a late inroad upon the town 
of Weathersfield; and on board the sloop 
were embarked some distinguished Pequod 
prisoners, who were to be exchanged for 
them. With the chief of these, Cushmi- 
naw, Major Atherton succeeds in forming 
an acquaintance, which afterwards proves 
of service to him. On reaching the place 
of their destination, a negociation is opened 
with Sassacus, the chief of the Pequods; 
but the terms of the cartel could not be sa- 
tisfactorily arranged. Atherton, in the 
mean time, discovers that one of the cap- 
tives is Miriam Grey; and on the failure 
of the treaty, takes measures to rescue her ; 
and, following the directions of Cushminaw, 
nearly succeeds in his attempt. The whole 
party, however, are seized just as they 
are about to gain the boat, and Miriam is 
carried back to her former place of con- 





finement, and Atherton condemned to the 
stake and torture. In the mean time, Mono- 
notto, another chieftain, and the real owner 
of the female prisoners, returns, and accepts 
the terms which Sassacus had refused; Mi- 
riam and her companion are released, and 
nothing now remains but the deliverance of 
Atherton, which is accomplished by a party 
from the sloop, at the critical moment, 
when he is beginning to be enveloped in 
smoke. The lovers once more meet and 
part. The lady returns to her home, and 
the gentleman accompanies the English 
soldiers, whom he finds at Saybrook, on 
their expedition against the savages ; he wit- 
nesses the two bloody attacks upon the Pe- 
quod entrenchments, by the troops under 
Captain Mason, which resulted in the de- 
struction or dispersion of that fierce people, 
returns at the close of the campaign to Bos- 
ton, and proceeds from thence to Plymouth. 
The story now draws to aclose. Mr Grey, 
while these events were taking place, had 
returned from England, and, after some 
hesitation, finds himself unable to refuse 
the hand of his daughter to him who had 
twice saved her life; he accordingly con- 
sents to the match, provided that Miriam is 
willing, and, as her consent is obtained with- 
out much difficulty, Major Atherton is made 
happy, and, in process of time, becomes a 
Puritan, and lives to a good old age in the 
usual manner. The subordinate personages 
are all properly disposed of by death, mar- 
riage, or otherwise, and the survivors made 
as happy as their respective Cases would 
admit. 

We have few remarks to make upon the 
characters of the hero and heroine; they 
are necessary evils in a novel, and provided 
the latter incurs and escapes a proper va- 
riety of dangers and delicate distresses, the 
former kills his giant with due discretion, 
and both are happily brought together at 
the conclusion, every reasonable reader 
ought to be contented ; we say, if they are 
happily brought together; for, we take this 
occasion of entering our protest against 
a practice, which has sometimes obtained, 
of destroying one or both of the parties. 
We believe that this is seldom or never 
necesary. A novelist, in our opinion, has 
the same right over his principal characters, 
that a husband formerly had over his wife ; 
he is only precluded from destroying life or 
limb; and we give future writers fair warn- 
ing, that we shall always resent any such 
infringement of their charter. It is ide for 
him to talk of difficulties, who has gods and 
machines at his disposal; and we insist, 
that where the matter is within our juris- 
diction, life shall be saved at all hazards. 
We have always thought the death of Ciara 
Mowbray a very unhandsome thing on the 
part of the Great Unknown, as well asa 
dangerous example to aspirants, and one 
which, after this intimation of our view of 
it, they will follow at their peril. 

Many characters in this work are well 
sustained. We would mention among them, 
those of Standish, and Peregrine White, 
who, as we have hinted before, is described 
as a wag, upon the authority, we suppose, 
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of the old newspaper obituary, which rep- 
resents him to have been extravagant in 
the early part of his life. Next to these, 
the characters of Ashly and Calvert, are, 
perhaps, the best executed; and we really 
thought the first too respectable to be coup- 
led up with Miss Spindle; but let that pass, 
as it was necessary to dispose of him, and 
no better way occurs to us at present. We 
would observe in general, that the dramatis 
persone are too numerous, and that the au- 
thor has weakened his power by dividing it. 
A little more regard to the unities of space 
and time, would have rendered his task 
easier, and the effect would have been 
more pleasing. Akin to this objection is 
another, which occurs to us, on the subject 
of the use of his materials, of which he has 
not been sufficiently economical,—employ- 
ing in the composition of two volumes, as 
much as, with good management. would 
have made a dozen. He has committed, in 
this particular, the same error which Swift 
charged upon Steele, when he borrowed an 
idea :rom the Dean, which he was reserving 
for a velume, and used it up, if the phrase 
may be permitted, in a single Spectator. 
There are some criticisms, of minor im- 
portance, which occurred to us during the 
perusal of these volumes. Thus, Sauguish 
is here g_veu as the name of an island, which 
we have been accustomed to call Saguish ; 
and we have also supposed that Governor 
Winslow resided at his farm of Careswell, 
prior to the date of this Work, which rep- 
resents him as residing in Plymouth. An- 


the waters of the bay, all wore the same unsullied 
vestment, while each tree was tufted with the win- 
try foliage, which wreathed the smallest spray, and 
every slender shrub and clustering vine trembled 
beneath the feathery burthen. 

But, even while gazing, the glittering pageant 
faded from the eye; the warm beams of the rising 
sun spread, like a blush, over the stainless surface ; 
and yielding to their influence, the delicate frost- 
work melted from tree, shrub, and vine, and de- 
scended in broken massesto the ground. As na- 
ture threw off the fantastic dress she had assumed, 
Atherton was powerfully struck by the grandeur of 
her form, and the endless variety of lineament 
which characterizes her, in a land where the mag- 
nificent and the beautiful are blended, with such 
exquisite and unrivalled skill. The vessel was 
passing through the narrow channel, which forms 
the entrance of the harbour, and then expands into 
a deep and capacious basin; on the left, the Blue 
Hills were still visible, forming a part of the lofty 
range, which rises gradually from the shores of the 
Massachusetts, almost encircling the coast, and 
broken at intervals into deep ravines and extensive 
vallies, then almost in the untutored wildness of 
nature ;—where many a silver stream rolled its fer- 
tilizing waves, unmarked by any eye save that of 
the Indian hunter, and unimproved, but by ihe in- 
dustrious beaver, who erected his ingenious habita- 
tion on its banks. 

Major Atherton gazed with unwearied pleasure 
on the boundless prospect ; lovely and majestic in 
its outlines, though the freshness and bloom of sum- 
mer were wanting to complete its attractions, and 
clothe with verdure the undulating forests and fruit- 
ful plains. Near him were the commanding heights 
of Dorchester, then unknown to fame: more dis- 
tant, the wood-crownec eminence of Noonantum, 
where, soon after, commenced the missionary la- 
bours of the American Apostle, the devoted Elliot, 
who there gathered around him the red children of 
the forest, and instructed them in the duties of reli- 
gion, and the arts of civilization: nearer, again, 





achronisms are lawful to poets and novelists, 


but we noticed this because the author | the first laurels were plucked to garland the brow of 


seems careful to avoid them. We are not 
certain, however, of our own judgment, in 
either of these particulars, and possibly he 
may be correct in both. Again, there is 
some obscurity in the account of the mo- 
tions of the various parties, on the occasion 
when Miriam is saved from drowning by 
Atherton. We donot understand how the 
latter reached the Gurnet in so short a time, 
nor where Mr Woodman’s house was situ- 
ated. The description does not seem to us 
to agree with our recollections of the vari- 
ous localities; but it is long since we be- 
held them, and we have no map at hand of 
a size sufficient to satisfy us concerning 
these particulars. 

Much of the conversation is spirited and 
agreeable; some of it, again, is much too 
long, and wanting in point. The descrip- 
tions of scenery are often so well executed 
and graphic, that we only regret that they 
do not oceur more frequently. We extract 
the following as a good specimen. 

As soon as Atherton awoke in the morning, he 
hastened on deck, to note the progress they had 
made; and with delighted surprise, found the ves- 
sel just entering the. harbour of Boston. So novel 
and beautiful was the scene presented to his view, 
that he could scarcely persuade himself that he was 
not suddenly transported to the regions of fairy- 
land. 

A slight fall of snow, which descended during the 
night, had invested the earth with its fleecy cover- 
ing, and robed every object with a drapery of daz- 
zling white, finely contrasted to the brilliant azure 
ofthe cloudless sky, and the deep green of the 
ocean waves. The numerous islands, which gem 


| arose the memorable summit of Bunker Hill, where 


| liberty; while far in the northern horizon, like 
floating clouds, were visible the stupendous moun- 
tains, which pervade the then unexplored regions 
of New Hampshire. Traces of cultivation were 
apparent within this extensive range; and that 
spirit of enterprise, which marked the early settlers 
of New England, and has never deserted their de- 
scendants, was already observable in the rapid im- 
provements which their industry had accomplished. 
In many places, the axe of the adventurer had fell- 
ed the trees of the wilderness ; and in their stead, 
appeared at intervals, the clustering tenements, the 
mud-walled church, and wooden palisade, denoting 
the foundation of a town, or village, most of which 
have since risen into wealth and importance. 


The style of the work is generally easy 
and pleasing. We noticed but two offences 
against good English ; one was on page 106 
of the first volume, where Atherton asks 
where Capt. Standish was located, &c.; the 
| other on page 11 of the second, where a po- 
sition is mentioned, as one that is now 
‘“‘?mproved as an important naval depot.” 

In concluding our remarks upon this pub- 
lication, it occurs to us that its author, and 
our readers generally, may think that we 
have hardly redeemed the pledge which we 
gave at the commencement of them, to re- 
view it in the spirit of favor—having em- 
ployed much more time .in marking its de- 
fects than its beauties. But, though we 
admit that we may not have been able to 
resist the temptation to find fault, so en- 
tirely as we hoped ; yet, as we fairly stated 
the expectations which were likely to influ- 
ence us, what we have said in its praise 


in spite, as it were, of our prepossessions. 
With all the faults which we have pointed 
out, we consider the work as one of much 
merit, and have perused it, as we think 
many of our readers will do, with in- 
terest. It will rival neither the works of 
the Great Unknown, nor those of our in- 
genious countryman, the author of “The 
Pilot ;” but it is superior to many in the 
same walk, that have enjoyed a good de- 
gree of the favor of the public. 

We shall conclude by recommending to 
the author in his next book, for we take it 
for granted, that this is, according to the 
fashion of the day, but the first of a series, 
to trust more to his powers of invention and 
description, and less to the records of the 
time; and following the precept and exam- 
ple of his great prototype, to draw from 
history and tradition nothing but the hard 
and dry outlines of his subject, which are 
to be filled up and embellished with a warm 
and bright colouring from that nature, 
which is the same now that it was two hun- 
dred years ago. 





Seventeen Discourses on Several Teaxts of 
Scripture ; addressed to Christian Assem- 
blies, in Villages near Cambridge; to 
which are added Six Morning Exercises. 
By Robert Robinson. First American 
Edition. With a Life of the Author. 
Boston. 1824. 12mo. pp. 434. 


Mr Rosgrnson was born in Norfolk County, 
in England, in 1735. His father was a 
Scotchman, and an exciseman ; and nothing 
more is said of him, than that “ his humble 
sphere in life received no dignity from his 
understanding, and no brightness from his 
virtues.” Robert was the youngest of three 
children; his father died when he was six 
years old, and left his family destitute. But 
the young pupil had made so favourable an 
impression upon his teacher, the Rey. Jo- 
seph Brett, and so highly did this gentle- 
man respect the motives which induced Mrs 
Robinson almost to exhaust her resources in 
efforts to maintain her son at school, that he 
offered to instruct him without compensa- 
tion. This kind offer was, of course, ac- 
cepted, and Robert remained at school until 
he was fourteen; and, in the mean time, he 
had learned the French and Latin lan- 
guages, and made great proficiency in most 
of the studies commonly pursued at such in- 
stitutions. But his mother at length found, 
that unconquerable difficulties must prevent 
his success as a scholar, and she at once 
abandoned every hope of the kind, and 
sought only to shield her child from want, 
by preparing him to earn a living in some 
useful calling ; and he was soon apprenticed 
to a London barber. For some time he la- 
boured in his vocation diligently ; but his 
love of reading returned, and he improved 
every opportunity of indulging this ruling 
passion, Which he could find or make. His 
character had always indicated a regard for 
religion, and at this time he exhibited 
something of religious enthusiasm. He grad- 
ually attached himself to the Methodists, 
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field. He familiarly corresponded with that 
remarkable man, and his self-love was grat- 
ified, and, doubtless, his ambition inflamed, 
by Whitefield’s reading to his congregation, 
in Robinson’s presence, two letters which 
he had received from him. At nineteen he 
began to preach among the Methodists, and 
with great success. After about two years 
he left the Methodists, and in a year or two 
from this secession joined the Baptists. In 
1759 he took charge of a small congrega- 
tion in Cambridge, which gradually increas- 
ed, until the contributions of his people 
yielded him an abundant support; and with 
them he passed the remainder of his life. 
In 1790 he died suddenly. 

It is not stated why he left the Method- 
ists; but if the sermons contained in this 
volume are fair samples of those which he 
was accustomed to preach, it is not difficult 
to assign a reason for this conduct. They 
contain no indication of that excessive en- 
thusiasm, which we are accustomed to be- 
lieve that sect look for, and applaud, in 
those who are peculiarly eminent among 
them. There is an exceeding simplicity 
and heartiness about them; no reader can 
doubt that the preacher was in earnest, and 
preached for his hearers’ sake, and not for 
his own. Nor is there less certainty as to 
his object, or the means by which he would 
attain it. He wishes to make them whom 
he addresses, religious ; and to this end he 
urges upon them the plain and indubitable 
truths of religion. He says little about 
doctrines, and very little about disputed doc- 
trines; but he earnestly enforces the great 
truth, that the essence and the evidence of 
religion, is the love and the practice of 
goodness. Upon this point, the following 
extract from the Preface may show his 
opinion. 

The author of these discourses is of opinion that 
the Christian religion ought to be distinguished 
from the philosophy of it. On this ground he stud- 
ies to establish facts; and he hath no idea of guilt 
in regard to different reasonings on the nature of 
those facts, or the persons concerned inthem. He 
hath his own opinions of the nature of God, and 
Christ, and man, and the decrees, and so on: but 
he doth not think that the opinion of Athanasius, or 
Arius, or Sabellius, or Socinus, or Augustine, or 
Pelagius, or Whitby, or Gill, on the subjects in dis- 
pute between them, ought to be considered of such 
importance as to divide Christians, by being made 
standards to judge of the truth of any maui’s Chris- 
tianity. He thinks virtue, and not faith, the bond 
of union, though he supposes the subject ought to be 
properly explained. His design, therefore, in these 
discourses, was to possess people of a full convic- 
tion of the truth of a few facts, the belief of which 
he thought would produce virtue, and along with 
that, personal and social happiness. His ideas of 
this subject do not meet the views of some of his 
brethren: but while he wishes they may enjoy 
their own sentiments, he hopes they will not deny 
him their friendship, because he hath it not in his 
power to think as they do. It is on supposition of 
the harmlessness of philosophy, or rather of the 
benefit of getting into a sound philosophy, which is 
nothing but right reason, that he inculcates with all 
his might a spirit of universal liberty ; for he never 
saw aay danger in a difference of opinion. till some 
unruly passion by disturbing the disputants, and 
souring their tempers, brought the subject into dis- 
grace. 

It is evident that the author was sincerely 


that which he sought to do, in the way, and 
by the means, which seemed to him most 
efficient. Many of his works,—for he pub- 
lished many beside the volume now under 
notice,—indicate, if we may trust his bi- 
ographer, extensive learning, and procured 
for him many compliments from the digni- 
taries of the established church. Great ef- 
forts were made to bring him within the 
pale from which he had wandered, but he 
resisted them all, and, as we have said, 
never changed the sphere of his labours. It 
seems, that to each of the dissenting con- 
gregations in Cambridge many families in 
the adjacent villages are joined, and ser- 
mons are preached to them near their own 
domiciles, once a month. From sermons 
thus preached, those which form this vol- 
ume were selected. His audiences appear, 
from his addresses to them, to have been 
composed principally of persons of very 
humble rank; and his discourses are faith- 
fully adapted to them; of course, they are 
in some respects not suited to the literary 
taste of higher classes. Perhaps too, the 


accurate elegance of style. 
courses were all composed hastily, and this 
may serve as a reason, if not an apology, 
for occasional looseness of reasoning, as 
well as inaptitude of ornament or illustra- 
tion, and bad taste in expression. But we 
will give our readers an opportunity of 
judging for themselves, by extracting from 
the first sermon,—upon the text, ““ When ye 
read, ye may understand my knowledge in 
the mystery of Christ,”’—passages which 
will be a sufficient sample of the volume. 


BRETHREN, 
Suppose the apostle Paul, when he first stood 


up in the synagogue at Ephesus to teach Christian- 
ity to the Jews, or in the school of Tyrannus to a 
mixed assembly, had begun his discourse by say- 
ing, ‘Men of Ephesus, I am going to teach a reli- 


showing you, that Christianity is not a secret bata 
revealed religion—that you are all of you able to 
understand it—and that there is every reasonin the 
world why you should apply yourselves to the tho- 
rough knowledge of it. * * * 

When I affirm, the christian religion hath no 
mysteries now, I do not mean to say that the truths 
and the duties of Christianity are not connected with 
other truths and other exercises, which surpass all 
our comprehension ; but I affirm, that the knowl- 
edge of the incomprehensible parts, and the belief 
of what people please to conjecture about them, 
though they may be parts of our amusement, and 
perhaps improvement, are yet no parts of that reli- 
gion which God requires of us under pain of his 
displeasure. Suppose I were to affirm, there is no 
secret In mowing grass, and in making, stacking, 
and using hay; all this would be very true; and 
should any one deny this, and question me about 
the manner in which one little seed produces clo- 
ver, another trefoil, a third rye-grass, and concern- 
ing the manner how all these convey strength and 
spirit to horses, and milk to cows, and fat to oxen 
in the winter; I would reply, All this is philose- 
phy ; nothing of this is necessary to mowing, and 
making, and using hay. I sanctify this thought by 
applying it to religion. Every good work produces 
present pleasure and future reward ; to perform the 





habits and connexions of his early life, |: 
tended to disqualify him for studied and | it. * * * 


These dis- | 





gion which none of you can understand ;’ I say, 
suppose this; put yourselves in the place of the | 
Ephesians, and you must allow, that he would have | 
insulted his hearers, disgraced himself, and misrep- | 
resented the religion of Jesus Christ. 

He wonld have insulted the assembly; and they 
would have thought, This man either doth under- | 
stand the subject of which he is going to speak, or | 
he doth not. If he doth not understand it himself, | 
he hath gathered us together only to hear him con- | 
fess his ignorance ; and what have we to do with | 
that? If he be ignorant, let him sit silent, as we do, | 
and give place to such as do know what they talk | 
of. If he does understand it himself, why should he | 
afiirm we cannot? Are we assembled to hear him | 
boast? Does he take us for idiots, who have no 
reason, or for libertines, who make no use of what 
they have ? 

He would have disgraced himself ; for what can 
render a man more ridiculous than his pretending 
to instruct others in what he doth not understand 
himself? Paul would have appeared in the pulpit 
just as one of you, taskers, would appear in the 
chair of a professor of Hebrew at a university. 
What character more disgraceful can a man as- 
sume, than that of the leader of a credulous party, 
whose religion doth not lie in understanding and 
practising what is taught, but in believing that the 
teacher understands it! A provision indeed for the 
glorious consequence of a blind guide ; but not for 
the freedom, and piety, and happiness of the 
people ! 

I said, he would have misrepresented the chris- 








devoted to his work, and determined to do 


tian religion; and I am going to prove this, by 


work, and to hope for the reward from the known 


_ character of the great Master we serve, is religion, 


and all before and after is only connected with 


Take heart, then, my good brethren; you may 
understand, practise, and enjoy all this rich gift of 
God to man, just as you enjoy the light of the day, 
and refreshment by rest at night. Let no one say, 
I was born in poverty, I have had no learning, I 
have no friends, my days are spent in labour, and I 
have no prospect except that of drawing my last 
breath where I drew my first. All this may be 
true; but all this will not prevent your knowing, 
and practising, and enjoying the Christian Religion, 
the founder of which had not, what the birds of the 
air have, ‘ where to lay his head.’ 

When I say all may understand it, I mean, if 
their own depravity «loes not prevent it. Plainly, you 
cannot know itifyoudo not attend to it; nor can 
you know it though you do attend, if youdo not at- 
tend to Christianity itself, and not to something else 
put instead of it. Let me explain myself. 

One says, I cannot understand the nature and 
force of religion ; and pray, is there any thing won- 
derful in your ignorance? Consider, you never 
read the Scriptures; you never ask any body to 
read them to you; you hate and persecute good 
men; you seldom enter a place of worship: you 
keep wicked company like yourself; you are often 


_ seen in the practice of enormous crimes. Are you 


the man to complain, ‘I cannot understand reli- 
gion?’ It would be a mystery indeed, if a man who 
never turned his attention to a subject, should know 
any thing certain about it. We have no such mys- 
tery in all the christian religion. Christians do not 
live like you. * * * 

It is not only to you that I affirm this connexion 
between attention and knowledge ; for if this barn 
were filled with statesmen and scholars, generals 
and kings, I should be allowed to say to one, Sir, 
you understand intrigue ; to another, Sir, you un- 
derstand war, to besiege a town, and rout an army ; 
to a third, Sir, you understand law, and every 
branch of the office of a conservator of the peace ; 
to another, Sir, you understand languages and arts 
and sciences; and you all understand all these, be- 
cause you have studied them; but here are two 
things which you have not studied, and which, 
therefore, you do not know ; the one, how to plough, 
and sow, and reap, and thresh an acre of wheat; 
and the other, how to live holily in this world, so as’ 
to live happily in the world to come. Are you not 
convinced, my good brethren, that the same circum- 
stance, which prevents those gentlemen from know- 
ing how to perform the work which you perform 
every day with pleasure, prevents you from knowi 
the practice and the pleasure of true Christianity ! 
in both cases the subject bath not been attended to. 

I go further, and venture to affirm, if religion 
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could be understood without attention, it would be 
a misfortune ; a misfortune depriving us of many 
advantages, and ieading us to commit many Crimes. 
The ease with which we acquired knowledge would 
sink the value of it, and ‘darkness would have 
communion with light.’ 

As attention is absolutely necessary, so it is | 
equally necessary that attention should be fixed 
upon the christian religion itself, and nothing else. 
We hear often of the mysteries of religion let us 
not forget that there are mysteries of iniquity. 
Ignorance, covetousness, tyranny, especially ty- 
ranny over conscience, «li wrap themselves in mys- 
tery ; but if we incorporate any of these mysteries 
with the christian religion, and attend to them, in- 
stead of distingnishing and attending to pure Chris- 
tianity, we may attend and study, but we shall 
never know; we shall be ever learning, and never 
be able to come to the knowledge of the truth. The 
doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, longsuffer- 


ing, charity, patience, persecutions, afflictions, and |, 


deliverances of the apostle Paul, were fully known, 
and diligently followed by common Christians; 
but who ever knew the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, or that of the infallibility of a frail, sinful man? 
Who of us, uninspired men, knows the feelings of a 


person under the immediate influence of the Holy | 


Ghost? In vain we pursue such mysteries as these ; 
the stronger the attention, the greater the mortifica- 
tion of not being able to succeed. If one place re- 
ligion in impulses, another in new revelations, a 
third im a state of perfection, a fourth in discoveries 
and enjoyments inconsistent with our present state, 
and not set before us in the christian religion, they 
may well be filled with doubts and fears, and spend 
life in complaining of the crooked and dreary paths 
of religion. If, on the contrary, we attend only to 
what is revealed, to believe only what is reported 
with sufficient evidence, to practise only what is 
commanded by the undoubted voice of God ; if we 
seek only such pleasures and distmctions as we are 
taught in scripture to expect; in a word, if we 
would acquaint ourselves only with God, and be at 
peace one with another, thereby good should come 
unto us. 


On page 48 is an anecdote respecting our 
fathers, which may interest those of our 
readers to whom it is new, as it was to us. 


It is a benefit to understand the spirit, and see 
the beauty of the Holy Scriptures? Afilictions teach 
Christians the worth of their Bibles, and so wrap 
up their hearts in the oracles of God. The Bible 
is but an insipid book to us before afflictions bring 
us to feel the want of it, and then how many com- 
fortable passages do we find, which lay neglected 
and unknown before! I recollect an instance ina 
history of some, who fled from persecution in this 
country to that then wild desert, America. Among 
many other hardships, they were sometimes in such 
straits for bread, that the very crusts of their former 
tables in England would have been a dainty to 
them. Necessity drove the women and children to 
the seaside to look for a ship expected to bring 
them provision; but no ship for many weeks ap- 
peared; however, they saw in the sand vast quan- 
tities of shell-fish, since called clams, a sort of mus- 
cles. Hunger impelled them to taste, and at length 
they fed almost wholly on them, and to their own 
astonishment were as cheerful, fat, and lusty, as 
thev had been in England with their fill of the best 
provisions. A worthy man, one day after they had 
all dined on clams without bread, returned God 
thanks for causing them to ‘ suck of the abundance 
of the seas, and of treasures hid in the sand;’ a 
passage in Deuteronomy, a part of the blessing with 
which Moses blessed tie tribe of Zebulun before his 
death, a passage till then unobserved by the com- 
pany, but which ever after endeared the writings of 
Moses to them. 


Mr Robinson sometimes passed the night 
in the villages in which he preached, and 
would then spend a short time, early in the 
morning, in addressing his audience befere 





they went to their daily labours. Among 
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these addresses were the “ Morning Exer- 
cises” at the close of this volume. From 
one of them, upon “ Caution,” we extract 
the following passage, which may show that 
our author’s style of exhortation was at 
least as forcible, and as much to the point, 
as it was homely. 


Let us take care of our children. The text says, 
‘The wilderness yieldeth food for them, and for 
their children,’ ‘They live an idle, wandering life, 
and they train up their children to be vagrants like 
themselves. Children are great blessings ; ‘ Happy 
is the man that hath his quiver,’ that is, his house, 
‘full of them.’ Under the direction of a prudent 
parent, they are ‘as arrowsin the hand of a mighty 
man,’ and will fly here and there to execute his or- 
ders. These children have every thing to learn, and 
they will learn every thing of those who are the 
nearest to them. To them example is better than 
all the books in the world, and indeed it is the only 
book they study. Let us not cheat ourselves into 
a neglect of them by groaning about Old Adam, nor 
by chanting over what nobody denies, that God 
only can make a Christian, which is equal to say- 
ing, God only can make atucumber. God made 
the first fruit immediately by his own power; but 
he hath made fruit ever since by means, and the 
most industrious will always have the best garden. 
Let us use our children early to do with little sleep. 
To put them to bed very early, to give them sleep- 
ing doses, and such other customs, are generally 
the practices of idle or impatient nurses. Let us 
never, under pretence of fondness, give them strong 
liquors. The water-bucket is the best supply ofa 
poor child. Let us not lacquer their appetites, and 
learn them to be dainty, or voracious. It is a great 


_ misfortune to the poor to have remarkably great ap- 


petites. Such habits poison and kill. Let us ac- 
custom them to cleanliness and industry, to civility 
in their manners, and to reverence for their God. 
Let us never think of the savage custom of beating 
them, nor ever spoil] them by the contrary folly of 
cockering and fondling. Above all, let us teach 
them to think and reason about religion, and to in- 
terpret Scripture for themselves. Let us take care 


else. What is the religion of a poor woman’s little 
girl, but to spin a groat a day; for it is just and 
right, that she should contribute what little she can 
toward the maintenance of the family? And what 
is the religion of a poor under boy on a farm ina 
cold winter day, but to rise early, to milk the cows 
clean, to breakfast the sties, to tend the cattle con- 
stantly and kindly, and so on; for it is just and 
right, that he should do so for the benefit of his 
master, who supplies all he wants. Justice makes 
a good shepherd, a good herdman, a good tasker, 
a good man in every work and business of life. 
We should inculcate this principle in these little 
folks early in life by every thing we do, and this 
will settle them in services, and preserve them 
from idleness, which leads to vagrancy, as that does 
to pilfering and public punishment. 





The Poetical Works of William Words- 
worth. Boston. 1824. 4 vols. 12mo. 


Tue history of Mr Wordsworth’s poems, or 
rather of his reputation as a poet, is inter- 
esting and instructive. Many years since, 
he came before the public as an author. 
His reception was not very flattering; not 
such, one would think, as could stimulate 
him to perseverance by opening before him 
a prospect of eminent success. The para- 
mount critics 6f that day spoke of his poetry 
with utter scorn; his most elaborate and 
most successful efforts were assailed with 
severe satire; the cry of contempt and de- 
rision was so loud, and was echoed so faith- 


times—the exponents of the literary char- 
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accorded so well with the public taste, that 
they’ who thought his poems admirable, 
were afraid to express their opinion, and 
almost afraid to hold it. But he continued 
to write, and to publish; he profited so far 
by the remarks of the critics, as to avoid 
some errors and faults; but the characteris- 
tics which were peculiarly his, and had 
been stigmatized as most at variance with 
the spirit and forms of poetry, were continu- 
ally developed more fully, and more boldly, 
in every successive production. His largest 
work, which is almost his last, is also the most 
original poem which he has published, and is 
most distinctly opposed to those rules by 
which his former poetry was judged and con- 
demned. But the scene has changed ; the 
critics are silent, or they praise him; the 
reading public demands large and numerous 
editions of his works, and thus gives the most 
unequivocal proof that he is in favour with 
them; and it is decidedly the fashion to 
praise the poet, whom but to admire, was, 
a few years since, a peril which it required 
some courage toencounter. A change like 
this is an important fact in the history of 
literature; it has passed, or is passing be- 
fore us ; all its accompanying circumstances 
are within our knowledge, and we hope our 
readers will bear with us while we specu- 
late a little upon the reason of it. 

That the “ Edinburgh Review” had some 
influence in retarding the growth of Mr 
Wordsworth’s fame cannot be doubted ; but 
we think this influence is greatly overrated. 
We do not estimate very highly the gene- 
ral influence of critics; for, it seems to us, 
that there are obvious reasons why they 
should seldom, or never, be able to produce 





'a positive and important effect upon public 


to inform them that religion is justice, and nothing | 


opinion. They are rather the signs of the 


acter of the age. Public favour is the very 
breath of their nostrils. The reviewer does 
‘not put forth his whole stock of intellectual 
treasure in one work, which a long labour 
‘has wrought out, and then await in sub- 
‘missive silence the decree to which the 
hopes of many years have looked. He pub- 
\lishes the Number, and if it does not suit 
‘the public taste, he endeavours to do better 
the next time; he generally bows to the 
necessity of providing for his readers just 
what is called for, and keeps this necessity 
in view as the guide of his labours, and looks 
to the sale of his journal as the criterion of 
his success. It may be thought that a pop- 
ular critic need not be thus submissive; 
that it is his business to speak of literary 
productions as they appear, and before a de- 
cided opinion is formed of them; and that 
he may enforce his own opinion so ably as 
‘to impose it upon the public, and thus influ- 
‘ence public taste. But there are consider- 
ations which lie behind these; the very 
supposition that the critic is extensively 





popular, proves, as we think, that he has 
‘gratified the existing taste of the day ;— 
| that he has pleased his readers by showing 


them that they have heretofore thought 
aright of literary matters, and giving them 
excellent reasons for opinions which they 


fullyby all the underlings of literature, and | hold; by praising eloquently whatever their 
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habits of literary enjoyment make agreea- 
ble, and pointing the omnipotent argument 
of ridicule against that which wonld seem 
to them a folly. There may be exceptions 
to this rule, but we cannot think there are 
inany. A man must have great abilities, 
and must be an advocate for truth in dis- 
tinct opposition to error, or he will scarcely 
influence, very greatly, public opinion ; nor 
can he then by means of a literary journal, 
unless there are already enough who think 
with him, to yield him that support, without 
which his instrument of warfare must fall 
from his hands. Now, we do not think that 
Jeffrey and his host, with all their wit, and 
learning, and ingenuity, were men of ori- 
ginal and commanding intellects ; and that 
they had the wrong side of this question, 
all who read Wordsworth,—and they are 
now many,—will admit. 

We do not believe that it isan easy thing 
to control the opinions of a large class of 
men, nor that it is often done by a few indi- 
viduals. We shall not, however, wander so 
far from our subject, as to follow where a 
discussion of this point would lead us; but 
it may receive some illustration from con- 
sidering the different results which attended 
Mr Jeffrey’s assaults upon Byron and upon 
Wordsworth. When Lord Byron, “a mi- 
nor,” started upon his career, the Edin- 
burgh Review saluted him with a strain of 
insolent ridicule. The critic appeared to 
think that he treated the patrician young- 
ster with too much respect by taking any 
notice of his nonsense ; and if the hopes and 
efforts of an author could be extinguished 
and repressed by any measure of contempt, 
such must have been the fate of Lord By- 
ron. But it was not to beso; the Review 
was then in its zenith, ruling mercilessly, 
and, to all appearance, despotically ; but 
still ruling in the republic of letters—as all 
must rule in all republics—by following, 
that they may lead. Ina very short time 
Byron had the best of the battle; the pub- 
lic sided with him, and he was established 
as a successful poet. But was he thus vic- 
torious where Wordsworth was defeated, 
because he was the stronger’ No; we 
should be borne out by some of the best 
eritics of these days, in asserting that 
Wordsworth, in power and originality of 
genius, is altogether Byron’s superior ; but 
it is enough for our purpose to say,—what 
none will deny,—that Byron was not nearly 
so far superior to Wordsworth in intellect- 
ual excellence, as he was in his early suc- 
cess as a poct. The cause, then, of this dif- 
ference in their fortunes, must be sought 
elsewhere; and it will be found, we think, 
in the difference of their poetical charac- 
teristics. With regard to Byron, the Edin- 
burgh reviewers made a mistake ; with re- 
gard to Wordsworth they did not err. In 
neither the one case nor the other, did Mr 
Jeifrey feel that it was his business to go 
back to the true, and absolute, and perma- 
nent principles of poetry, to apply its pri- 
mal laws, and judge by themif the author 
whom he reviewed was a poet. It was Mr 
Jeffrey’s first, and, perhaps, his only aim, to 
amuse bis readers, and get popularity; and 
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he wished only to know, and say, if Byron 
or Wordsworth were likely to be eminent 
in the art of making what the taste and 
fashion of the day called fine poetry. He 
mistook the character of Byron’s mind, be- 
cause Byron was able to falsify his predic- 
tions, and discredit his criticisms, by becoin- 
ing popular in defiance of him; but he did’ 
not mistake the intellectual character of | 
Wordsworth, as far as he passed upon it; 
for the whole meaning of his condemnation | 
was, that he deemed Wordsworth incapable | 
of assimilating himself to the established | 
fashion, and gratifying the prevailing taste. | 
And this was true. | 

Mr Wordsworth’s slow advance in public 
estimation, must be accounted for, we thinks, | 
almost entirely by the character of his po-| 
etry. We do not mean that his faults con- | 
cealed his merits, but that the kind, and | 
even the measure of his excellence, were | 
such as to prevent his being justly appreci- | 
ated by the public to whom he first present- 
ed his poems. Mr Coleridge has somewhere 
said, that an original writer, just so far as) 
he is original, must create the taste by 
which he is enjoyed. This is something 
more than a smart saying; it is a valuable 
truth; and Mr Wordsworth, in one of his 
prefaces, has applied it justly to the explan- 
ation of that very unfavourable reception 
which his earliest productions met with. 
Whatever may be thought of his stand- 
ing among modern poets, in respect of gen- 
eral power, it will be conceded by any one 
at all conversant with his works, that he is 
better entitled than any of his compeers to 
the name of an original poet. Our readers 
would not follow us through a long and ex- 
act investigation of his poetical character; 
it would be a severe task to any one,—and 
a task to which we think ourselves uncall- 
ed, and are certain that we are unequal. 
But a few remarks upon the more obvious 
characteristics of his poems, will show, we 
hope, that they are altogether unlike that 
kind of writing which various and jong ope- 
rating causes had made reading men look 
upon as the highest kind of poetry; and 
that they are utterly opposed to those prin- 
ciples whose sovereignty—then undisputed 
—had not only disarrayed and disfigured 
the apparel and the form of Poetry, but 
tainted her very spirit. 

The great characteristic of Wordsworth, 
is resolute and confident adherence to 
truth ;—to truth in sentiment and in lan- 
guage. The effect of the French school of 
poetry upon the writer’s of Queen Anne’s 
age, is often spoken of; but the causes 
which produced these morbid literatures,— 
if we may make a plural of this word,—con- 
tinued to operate, perhaps through them, 
long after the wits of Louis and Anne were 
sient. Their consequences are visible 
now. A love of factitious, glittering, inane 
verse descended, not, perhaps, to our own 
day ; but while it was passing*away, the in- 
tellectual taste which it had vitiated, was 
gratified by another kind of poetry not less 
false. There were tales of old'times, paint- 
ing the accomplished courtesy of errant sav- 








ages, spiced with chivalrous achievement, 
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and supernatural deeds and horrors, all 
equally true to nature; and Eastern fic- 
tions filled with creatures that never lived 
before but in Eastern minds; and stories 
of pirates, infidels, rebels, and murderers, 
all infinitely touching and interesting. Men, 
for whom it is utterly impossible to feel an 
thing like contempt,—-men like Scott, South- 
ey, aud Byron, wrote thus. None can be more 
ready than we are, to acknowledge the 
greatness of these poets’ powers,—prov- 
ed, if by nothing else, by the many passa- 
ges of pure and exalted poetry which may 
be foundin all their works. We will admit 
all that any admirer of either of them could 
reasonably ask, and then we may demand 
if any one, not a child in years or intellect, 
ever believed that the Border Knights of 
Scott, or the Giaours and Conrads of Byron, 
or the Glendoveers and Afreets of Southey, 
ever had a prototype, or could have had one 
in the nature of things. They are impossi- 
ble beings, made up of irreconcileable parts, 
bound, not blended, together; and their 
thoughts, and emotions, and purposes, are 
all alien to the nature of man. Still, these 
writers were men of fine intellects, and of- 
ten wrote pages which deserve not this re- 
proach ; but such pages are exceptions. It 
may be said, that all great Epic writers, 
and especially Milton, have heroes far re- 
moved from actual humanity; but, not to 
answer this objection more particularly, 
we may suggest, that these characters differ 
from the poetic creations of modern days, 
in that they are consistent ;—consistent in 
themselves, and consistent with what is 
known of real existence. The good, in 
those great poems are good, and the eyil 
are evil. Tasso’s heroes, for example, may 
be beyond actual humanity, but they are not 
utterly opposed to it; and Milton’s an- 
gels have the purity and splendour of 
heaven about them, aud his devils are wor- 
thy of their name and doom, and Adam 
and Eve are human beings in Paradise, 
with human frailties that will exile them to 
earth. 

The most popular poets of these days won 
their fame by pampering a morbid craving 
after vicious stimulants; but Wordsworth 
did not believe that the intellectual habits 
of the reading public were 30 fixedly de- 
praved, that all relish for the genuine and 
healthy fruits of poetry was totally extin- 
guished. Tothe last he has adhered stead- 
fastly to the principle which governed him 
at first. In all his poems there cannot be 
found one—no, not one character which, 
we may well say, has not existed; no 
thoughts which are not of a sane and bal- 
anced mind, accustomed to examine all 
things for lessons of truth ;—no emotions 
which are not proper to a pure heart unused 
to indulge its waywardness by mingling 
good and ill, and giving to each the sem- 
blance of the other. He speaks of things 
as they are, or as they seem to be, toa 
healthy and pure imagination; he seeks to 
give his poems no charm which would de- 
mand the sacrifice of truth. The boidness 
of his attempt was proved by his early ill 
fortune, and the power and beauty of his 
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intellect may be measured by his influence 
and ultimate success. 

We should be exceedingly unwilling to 
give Mr Wordsworth more praise than is 
due to him, not only because we would al- 
ways deal justly with the authors who come 
under our notice, but from the certainty 
that excessive, unreasonable approbation 
would tend to defeat our object, which is so 
to acquaint our readers with his true merits, 
as to extend the circulation of works so 
excellent and so useful. But we cannot 
with any justice withhold the acknowledg- 
ment, that he is the first among modern 
poets, who has distinctly discovered the 
true nature and uses of poetry. He has 
revealed these secrets; and laid upon all 


men whose hearts and minds are capable of | 


improvement, a heavy debt of gratitude. 
Poetry has been long enough regarded as 
an elegant but useless art; her creations 








have been long enough held to be luxurious | 


dreams, which he whom the duties of life | 


envelope, must awake from when he goes | nect the things proper to our finite exist- 
forth to his labours; it is quite time that | ence with things infinite, and the most hon- 
her powers should be thought equal toa} ourable employment of poetry is to record 


worthier use than to amuse an indolent, or 
relax an overtoiled intellect. Why is it 
that we oppose poetry to prose, and make 
that harmony of words which is an incident 
—an ornament to poetry, its essence? It is 





well said by our author, and others who | 
have followed him, that poetry should be | 


opposed rather to science—to the knowl- 
edge and examination of facts. Science 
arranges with the aid of demonstrative rea- 
son, what things the senses discover, and 
makes herself acquainted with the various 
existences in the visible universe, and 
learns how they are connected together ; 
and here her work ends, and must end. It 
is then that Poetry calls upon the imagina- 
tion, to tell whence that sun gets his floods 
of light to bathe the world in beauty, and 
whence that warmth comes to awaken the 
universal life around us, and what hand 
sowed the burning stars in the abyss, and 
rolled around them countless earths ;—and 
it is for her that the tempest lets loose the 
wind and heaves up the ocean, with instruc- 
tive sublimity; and the sunlight touches 
the green hilis and gilds the evening clouds 
with beauty that has a voice; the busy in- 
sects, and breathing flowerets, the singing 
brooks, and the sweet music of the Summer 
wind upon its living harps, all, all speak to 
her, with utterance most distinct, lessons 
most momentous. Poetry is not fiction—nor 
foreign from the realities of life—nor bar- 
ren of strong motives and high hopes. Most 
true it is, that she is but the record of the 
imagination; but it is no less true, that the 
imagination helps strongly to produce, and 
to support, all those truths which dignify 
our sensual existence. Man was made to 
begin his being upon earth, and to bend for 
a while to its labours, and bear its sorrows, 
and help his brethren to toil and to endure ; 
and, therefore, his sensual nature, and fac- 
ulties to take congnizance of existing 
things, and to reason about them, were 
given to him. But even while on earth he 
was to look beyond it; time was to be con- 





nected with eternity, that it might be wel: 
spent; and imagination was given him to 
bear away his thoughts from scenes where 
the shadows of sin and death are resting, 
to a world where there is no darkness. The 
external universe is made that the needs o: 
our probation may be supplied ;—this is its 
first and humblest use; for there is scarcely 
an atom fixed or floating in it, which ima- 
gination may not enable reason to makc 
illustrate the revelations of God, and teach 
of things to come. Foolishly does proud 
and vain reason—we use the word as mean- 
ing little more than the argumentative fac- 
ulty—claim to fortify the hopes of man, and 
teach all his duties, with unassisted efforts. 
She mistakes her end; she leaves her 
proper home; and however she may essay 
to soar, her unsupported wing must fail 
long before she passes the Empyrean. We 
do not say that the imagination must be 
ever supported at this height; that were 
impossible ; but her highest use is to con- 


and impart the lessons which imagination 
thus may teach. And so long as religion 
holds out from heaven her promises to men 
walking amid the clouds and cares of earth, 
so long will the best uses of poetry be high 
and holy. 

For the illustration of all that we have 
said, we refer to the poems of Mr Words- 
worth; and these works we may also cite, 
as proofs that the imagination is worthy the 
high office she assumes in them. There 
are truths directly taught by God to man; 
and while they are remembered,—and 
Wordsworth never forgets them,—this dis- 
tinctive faculty of man will find, in all the 
realities of existence, and ail the relations 
between them, stronger confirmation, and 
brighter illustration of revealed wisdom. 
Then the delightful joyousness of innocent 
childhood, the natural pleasures of all crea- 
tures, and the living beauty of inanimate 
nature, will yield instruction touching the 
duties and the destinies of men. In his 
smaller poems, the principles which char- 
acterize Mr Wordsworth’s poetry are ap- 
plied to a great variety of subjects, and ex- 
hibited in various forms. In his “* Excur- 
sion,”—which he states to be but a part of 
of a larger work,—his topics, and his mode 
of trea‘inz them, are of a more solemn cast. 

We have said nothing of Wordsworth’s 
diction, and to those, acquainted with his 
works,this may seem the more extraordinary, 
as he evidently believes that his improve- 
ments in the language of poetry constitute 
a great part of his claim to originality. In 
this we think he is mistaken. ‘That notion 
of a “ poetical diction,” which he so forci- 
bly reprobates, was passing away when he 
began to write; he helped it to pass, but 
in this others worked with him. Perhaps 
he first distinctly perceived, that “in pro- 
portion as ideas and feelings are valuable, 
whether the composition be in prose or in 
verse, they require and exact one and the 
sane language.” We cannot think that his 


that which arises from his great command 

uf words, his knowledge of the rules of me- 

tre, and his exquisite sense of harmony. 

We know no English poet who has written 

‘nore melodious verses, and no one who so 

seldom offends the ear with harsh or un- 

musical expressions. His desire to avoid 

the poetical phraseology which he dreaded, 

has helped to disfigure his minor poems 

with some puerilities; but from faults of this 

kind “ The Excursion” is almost wholly free. 

Mr Wordsworth insists too much upon his 

system; he is vain of it, and in his valua- 

ble Prefaces, makes rather too much of it. 

We do not mean that he rates the value of 
his principles of poetry too highly, but that 

he appears somewhat too determined that 

every one of his lesser poems shall be con- 

sidered as belonging to one general whole, 

which systematically includes all his pro- 

ductions. He has enough to be proud 

of without this. His distinction between 

fancy and imagination, which, as far as we 

know, is original with him, would, of itself, 

have assigned him a high rank among the 

leading minds of the age. We ought to 

have spoken of this distinction before, for 

we have all along used the word imagina- 
tion in the sense in which he uses it,—we 

may better say, in the sense to which he has 
exalted it. But we cannot, without far ex- 
ceeding our limits, give our readers a full 
explanation of this theory;* and the uses we 
have assigned to the imagination will suf- 
ficiently illustrate the opinion we hold as to 
the nature and power of ‘that important 
faculty. 

If we have in any measure succeeded in 
showing how much Wordsworth’s poetry 
opposed itself to the poetical spirit of the 
day in which he began to write, we have 
sufficiently accounted for his unfavourable 
reception. The ablest writers of England 
are now acknowledging their obligations to 
his works, and public opinion decidedly yields 
to him the place he deserves. There is in his 
Supplement to the Preface, referred to in 
the note to a preceding passage, a fine para- 
graph expressive of his consciousness of 
the influence and merit and destiny of his 
poetry,—which we cannot help quoting for 
our readers. He has been illustrating his 
position that an original poet cannot be at 
once appreciated; and thus goes on ;— 


Tt may still be asked, where lies the particular 
relation of what has been said to these Volumes ?— 
The question will be easily answered by the dis- 
cerning Reader who is old enough to remember the 
taste that prevailed when some of these Poems 
were first published, 17 years ago; who has also 
observed to what degree the Poetry of this Island 
has since that period been coloured by them; and 
who is further aware of the unremitting hostility 
with which, upon some principle or other, they 
have each and all been opposed. A sketch of my 
‘own notion of the constitution of Fame, has been 
given; and as far as comntverns myself, I have 
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* We refer those readers who may wish to pur- 


Wordsworth’s Poems published in 1815, in 2 vols. 
8vo., (inserted in the Ist vol. of the American Edi- 
| tion of his Poetical Works, as a Supplement to the 
Preface), and to Coleridge’s “ Biographia Litera- 
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language has any great peculiarity beyond 


ria. In this last work Mr Wordsworth’s views 
are very beautifu'ly illustrated. 


sue this inquiry, to the Preface to the edition ot 
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cause to be satisfied. The love, the admiration, 
the indifference, the slight, the aversion, and even 
the contempt, with which these Poems have been 
received, knowing, as I do, the source within my 
own mind, from which they have proceeded, and 
the labour and pains, which, when labour and pains 
appeared needfil, have been bestowed upon them, 
—must all, if I think consistently, be received as 
pledges and tokens, bearing the same general im- 


pression though widely different in value :—they 
are all proofs that for the present time I have not 
laboured in vain; and afford assurances, more or 
less authentic, that the products of my industry 
will endure. 


The early prejudices against this author 
are not wholly removed in this country ; 
and we should expect to be charged with 
having praised him extravagantly, if we 
did not support, by adequate quotations, the 
opinions we haye expressed. This would 
of itself be a sufficient apology for copious 
extracts; but we trust we shall not need 
to be excused for giving to our readers 
beautiful poetry, with which many of them 
must be unacquainted. Our quotations will 
be confined to the Excursion, not only be- 
cause it is yet less known in this country, 
than the best of his smaller poems, but be- 
cause it affords the most perfect examples 
of what we consider the true peculiarities 
of our author’s poetry. 

The author informs us in his title-page, 
and again in his preface, that this poem is 
but a portion of a longer work, to consist of 
three parts, of which this is the second. 
We have not time nor space for an analy- 
sis,—suflice it to say, that it is an account 
of an Excursion of a day or two, which the 
author made in company with a friend, 
among the hills of Cumberland, and in the 
course of which they met with two other 
individuals, who joined their walks. The 
speakers are the poet himself, his friend, 
a Scottish pedlar retired from business, a 
country clergyman, and a singular charac- 
éer, who, disgusted with the world and op- 
pressed with disappointment, had been left 
to doubt the truths of religion. Upon this 
slender foundation is erected a mass of what 
seems to us almost unrivalled poetry. We 
remember several years ago reading the 
criticism of the Edinburgh Review on this 
poem. That criticism began with “ This 
will never do;” but the extracts which 
were made convinced us that it ought to do, 
and inevitably must do—in despite of the 
criticism. We procured the book from 
England; it is of the London edition of 

820, and from that we must make our ex- 
tracts—our volume of the American edition 
not being at this moment within our reach. 
The first quotation, which we make, was, if 
we remember aright, cited by the Edinburgh 
reviewer as a specimen of unintelligible 
rant. 

O then what soul was his, when, on the tops 

Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 


Rise up, and bathe*the world in light ! He 
looked— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were 
touch’d, 

And in ther silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 


The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being ; in them did he live, | 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such bigh hour 

Of visitation from the living God, : 

Thought was not in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 

That made him; it was blessedness and love! 

p- 13. 

We cannot believe that the critic was 
sincere in his remark upon this splendid 
passage ; if he were, we do not envy him 
that occupation of mind which had blinded 
him to the exquisite beauty of the poetry, 


its versification. 

The following extracts are from a tale 
narrated by the Pedlar, much too long to 
be quoted entire. It is of a man, who, re- 
duced from comparative plenty to want, at 
length enlisted for a soldier, and whose wife 
pined away and died with the “ hope de- 
ferred that maketh the heart sick.” 


A sad reverse it was for Him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and possessed in peace, 
This lonely Cottage. At his door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them; or with his knife 
Carved uncouth figures on the heads of sticks— 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament; and with a strange, 
Amusing, yet uneasy novelty, 
He blended, where he might, the various tasks 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not; his good humour soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was : 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And a sore temper: day by day he drooped, 
And he would leave his work—and to the Town, 
Without an errand, would direct his steps, 
Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his Babes, 
And with a cruel tongue; at other times 
He tossed them with a false unnatural joy : 
And ’twas a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. ‘ Every smile,’ 
Said Margaret to me, here beneath these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.’ p. 30. 


We presume that our readers will recog- 
nise the truth of this description. The follow- 
ing is equally true, and still more touching. 


Her Infant Babe 
Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings. p. 43. 





We must quote some of the descriptions 
of external nature, which, whether intro- 
duced as pure description, or, as is most 
generally the case, made to illustrate some 
operation in the human mind, or some rela- 
tion between human beings, are alike cap- 
tivating to our fancy, our memory, and our 
imagination. 
I could not ever and anon forbear 
To glance an upward look on two huge Peaks, 
That from some other Vale peered into this. 

...) 2 Bad 2! ee 
the clouds, 
The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 
Motions of moonlight, all come thither—touch 
And have an answer—thither come, and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spirits :—there the sun himself 
At the calm close of summer’s longest day 





or had deadened his ear to the majesty of 


And on the top of either pinnacle, 
More keenly than elsewere in night's blue vault, 
Sparkle the Stars as of their station proud. 
Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
Than the mute Agents stirring there :—alone 
Heredo I sit and watch.—’ pp. 83-85. 
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—Him might we liken to the setting Sun 
As I have seen it, on some gusty day, 
Struggling and bold, and shining from the west 
With an inconstant and unmellowed light. 
— She was a soft attendant Cloud, that hung 
As if with wish to veil the restless orb; 
From which it did itself imbibe a ray 
Of pleasing lustre. p. 319. 
* * * * * * 


Already had the sun, 

Sinking with less than ordinary state, 

Attained his western bound; but rays of light— 
Now suddenly diverging from the orb 

Retired behind the mountain tops or veiled 

By the dense air—shot upwards to the crown 

Of the biue firmament—aloft—and wide : 

And multitudes of little floating clouds, 

Pierced through their thin etherial niould, ere we, 
Who saw, of change were conscious, had become 
Vivid as fre—clouds separately poized, 
Innumerable multitude of Forms 

Scattered through half the circle of the sky; 
And giving back, and shedding each on each, 
With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
Which from the unapparent Fount of glory 
They had imbibed, and ceased not to receive. 
That which the heavens displayed, the liquid deep 
Repeated ; but with unity sublime! p. 413. 


With the following beautiful illustration, 
we shall conclude this class of our extracts, 
wishing that we had room for many more 
such which are scattered through the book. 


Within the soul a Faculty abides, 
That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal, that they become 
Contingencies of pomp; and serveto exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample Moon, 
In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising behind a thick and lofty Grove, 
Burns like an unconsuming fire of light, 
In the green trees ; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 
Yea with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene. Like power abides 
In Man’s celestial Spirit; Virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 
From the incumbrances of mortal life, 
From error, disappointment,—nay from guilt ; 
And somctimes, so relenting Justice wills, 
From palpable oppressions of Despair. p. 188. 


Dr Johnson died before the Excursion 
was published, or he might not have said 
that religion was an unsuitable subject for 
poetry ; though, as it now occurs to us, that 
great critic must have happened to forget 
the Psalms of David and the Prophecies of 
Isaiah, when he made this assertion. We 
think, that the loftiest and most affecting 
passages of Wordsworth’s poetry, are those 
in which he has embodied his religious 
musings. The first extract which we have 
made is of this class, and we shall now 
give our readers more. 

‘ How beautiful this dome of sky, 

And the vast hills, in fluctuation fixed 

At thy command, how awful! Shall the Soul, 

Human and rational, report of Thee 

Even less than these ’—Be mute, who will, who 
can, 

Yet I will praise thee with impassioned voice: 


My lips, that may forget thee in the crowd, 
Cannot forget thee here ; where Thou hast built, 














Rests his substantial Orb ;—between those heights 


For thy own glory in the wilderness ! 
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Me didst thou constitute a Priest of thine, 
in such a Temple as we now behold 
Reared for thy presence: therefore, am I bound 
To worship, here, and everywhere—as One 
Not doomed to ignorance, though forced to tread, 
From childhood up, the ways of poverty; 
From unreflecting ignorance preserved, 
And from debasement rescued.—By thy grace 
The particle divine remained unquenched ; 
And, mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil, 
Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless flowers, 
From Paradise transplanted. Wintry age 
{mpends; the frost will gather round my heart ; 
And, if they wither, I am worse than dead! 
—Come Labour, when the worn-out frame re- 
quires 
Perpetual sabbath; come disease and want: 
And sad exclusion through decay of sense ; 
But leave me unabated trust in Thee— 
And let thy favour, to the end of hife, 
Inspire me with ability to seek . 
Repose and hope among eternal things— 
Father of heaven and earth! and I am rich 
And will possess my portion in content! 
p- 143. 

* * ¥ * * * 
Thou—Who didst wrap the cloud 
Of Infancy around us, that Thyself, 

Therein, with our simplicity awhile 
Might’st hold, on earth, communion undisturbed— 
Who from the anarchy of dreaming sleep, 
Or from its death-like void, with punctual care, 
And touch as gentle as the morning light, 
Restor’st us, daily, to the powers of sense, 
And reasun’s steadfast ruale—Thou, Thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed Spirits, 
Which thou includest, as the Sea her Waves: 
For adoration thou endurest; endure 
For consciousness the motions of thy will ; 
For apprehension those transcendant truths 
Of the pure Intellect, that stand as laws, 
\Submission constituting strength and power) 
Eveii io thy Being’s infinite majesty ! 
This Universe shall pass away—a frame 
Glorious! because the shadow of thy might, 
A step, or link, for inter®ourse with Thee. 
Ah! if the time must come, in which my feet 
No more shall stray where Meditation leads, 
By flowing stream, through wood, or craggy 
wild, 

Loved haunts like these, the unimprisoned Mind 
May vet have scope to range among her own, 
Her thoughts, her images, her high desires. 
If the dear faculty of sight should fail, 
Still, it may be allowed me to remember 
What visionary powers of eye and soul 
In youth were mine ; when, stationed on the top 
Of some huge hill—expectant, I beheld 
The Sun rise up, from distant climes returned 
Darkness to chase, and sleep, and bring the day 
His bounteous gift! or saw him, tow’rds the Deep 
Sink—with a retinue of flaming Clouds 
Attended; then, my Spirit was entranced 
With joy exalted to beatitude ; 
‘The measure of my sou} was filled with bliss, 
And holiest love; as earth, sea, air, with light, 
With pomp, with glory, with magnificence ! 

p. 145. 

> * « * * * 

Upon the breast of new-created Earth 

Man walked; and when and wheresoe’er he 
moved, 

Alone or mated, Solitude was not. 

He heard, upon the wind, the articulate Voice 

Of God; and Angels to his sight appeared, 

Crowning the glorious hills of Paradise ; 

Or through the groves gliding like morning mist 

Enkindled by the sun. _ He sate—and talked 

With winged Messengers ; who daily brought 

To his small Island in the etherial deep 

‘Tidings of joy and love.—From these pure 
Heights 

(Whether of actual vision, sensible 

To sight and feeling, or that in this sort 

Have condescendingly been shadowed forth 





And Intuitions moral and divine) 
Fell Human-kind—to banishment condemned 
That flowing years repealed not: and distress 
And grief spread wide; but Man escaped the 
doom 

Of destitution ;—Solitude was not. 
—Jehovah—shapeless Power above all Powers, 
Single and one, the omnipresent God, 

By vocal utterance or blaze of light, 

Or cloud of darkness, localized in heaven ; 

On earth, enshrined within the wandering ark ; 
Or, out of Sion, thundering from his throne 
Between the Cherubim—on the chosen Race 
Showered miracles, and ceased not to dispense 
Judgments, that filled the land from age to age 
With hope, and love, and gratitude, and fear ; 
And with amazement smote ;—thereby to assert 
His scorned or unacknowledged Sovereignty. 
And when the One, ineffable of name, 

In nature indivisible, withdrew 

From mortal adoration or regard, 

Not then was Deity engulphed, nor Man, 

The rational Creature, left, to feel the weight 
Of his own reason, without sense or thought 
Of higher reason and a purer will, 

To benefit and bless, through mightier power. 

p. 169. 


We must premise, that the first of the 
following extracts relates to a burying- 
ground, and the second to the feelings 
which lead men to set apart and preserve 
such places. 





—To a mysteriously-consorted Pair 

This place is consecrate; to Death and Life, 
And to the best Affections that proceed 

From their conjunction. Consecrate to faith 
In Him who bled for man upon the Cross ; 
Hallowed to Revelation; and no less 

To Reason’s mandates ; and the hopes divine 
Of pure Imagination ;—above all, 

To Charity, and Love, that have provided, 
Within these precincts, a capacious bed 

And receptacle, open to the good 

And evil, to the just and the unjust ; 

In which they find an equal resting-place : 
Even as the multitude of kindred brooks 

And streams, whose murmur fills this hollow vale, 
Whether their course be turbulent or smooth, 
Their waters clear or sullied, all are lost 
Within the bosom of yon chrystal Lake, 

And end their journey in the same repose ! 


p. 242. 
7 * x * ¥ * 
—‘ And whence that tribute? wherefore these re- 
gards? 


Not from the naked Heart alone of Man 

(Though framed to high distinction upon earth 

As the sole spring and fountain-head of tears, 

His own peculiar utterance for distress 

Or gladness) No,’ the philosophic Priest 

Continued, ‘’tis 10t in the vital seat 

Of feeling to produce them, without aid 

From the pure Soul, the Soul sublime and pure ; 

With her two faculties of Eye and Ear, 

The one by which a Creature, whom his sins 

Have rendered prone, can upward look to heaven ; 

The other that empowers him to perceive 

The voice of Deity, on height and plain 

Whispering those truths in stillness, which the 

Word, 

To the four quarters of the winds, proclaims.’ 

p- 245. 





a we 


Snvall Creature as she is, from earth’s bright 





flowers 
Into the dewy clouds. p» 159. 
* * * * » * 


The primal duties shine aloft—like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of Man—like flowers, 
p-. 398. 


Many, very many passages equal to any 
we have extracted, we have passed over 
with regret that we could not quote them ; 
but we must bring this article to a close. 
We have not endeavoured to give our read- 
ers a full and adequate representation of 
Wordsworth’s mind. An attempt so pre- 
sumptuous could not have succeeded ; not 
only because the limits, within which we 
must confine ourselves, are far too narrow 
for this purpose ; but because such a task 
could only be accomplished by a genius 
kindred to hisown. We certainly hope 
that our feeble efforts will help to bring 
his poems into notice; and this is all we 
can desire. For we trust there are few 
who can read them without pleasure and 
profit ;—-without recognising in them all the 
grandeur, eloquence, and beauty of poetry, 
and paying willingly the tribute of admira- 
tion to 


“The highest, holiest raptures of the lyre, 
And wisdom, married to immortal verse.” 
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MISCELLANY: 





ON THE COMMON SYSTEMS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


No. II. 


Ir is difficult to assign any competent 
reason for a distinction between Nouns and 
Pronouns. The custom of distinguishing 
them probably arose from the erroneous 
opinion that pronouns have no absolute sig- 
nification, but derive all their meaning from 
the particular nouns to which they are, at 
any time, made to refer. But if they have 
not in themselves _a radical meaning, or, 
what serves the same purpose, an absolute 
signification established by custom, then it 
could make no difference at any time what 
pronoun is used. They would be so many 
cyphers, which might be used indiscrimi- 
nately. But if each pronoun has a deter- 
mininate meaning, it is important that this 
should be accurately defined ; and such de- 
finitions would properly constitute the whole 
grammar of pronouns. Nothing more would 
be necessary to their being used correctly. 
But our Grammar-makers are very careful 
to avoid this and whatever else relates to 
the philosophy of language. Hence we 





There are a multitude of exquisite pas- 
sages scattered over all of this poem. We 
have left ourselves small space for these 
gems; but there are many like the following. 
Our thoughts 
Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown, 


And pure as dew bathing their crimson leaves. 
p. 56. 





* * » x » * 
Before your sight 








Communications spiritually maintained, 


find the same pronoun belonging success- 
ively to several of their artificial classes, 
and frequently becoming some other part 
of speech. It is almost equally impossible 
for children and for men to parse that, as, 
what, mine, both, and several others, ac- 


grammar is in complete confusion, and it 
must remain so until we substitute absolute 
definitions for accidental relations. How 





Mounts on the breeze the Butterfly—and soars, 
32 


can these accidental relations be well un- 


cording to any rules extant. This part of 
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derstood, where the meaning of the word 
is not first determined? Men of indepen- 
dent minds continue to get along by adopt- 
ing their own notions where the grammar 
seems incorrect or incompetent; but with 
children the case is hopeless. 

In declining the personal pronouns, the 
example of Mr Murray has been followed 
by all our other writers. The second per- 
son singular must be thou, thy or thine, thee. 
Thus we teach our children, while nine 
tenths of the books they read, and all of the 
conversation they hear contradict it, and 
give you, your or yours, you, both in the sin- 
gular and plural. So far is this carried in 
most of our common schools, that even 
when the antecedent of the pronoun you 
is singular, the pronoun and its verb are 
called plural; and our grammarians would 
be greatly shocked, were they told that are 
and were should be called singular, when 
they agree with you, having a singular an- 
tecedent. Our Quaker brethren must pro- 
duce abler grammarians than Mr Murray, 
before they can prove that their solemn 
style is more correct than our common fa- 
miliar style. We shall have occasion to 
allude to this subject again when we come 
to the conjugation of verbs. 

It is somewhat remarkable that none of 
our grammarians should have stated that 
the word mine is a compound term and 
has generally two cases. It signifies my 
own, that is my property; own being an 
abstract term, used at present only pro- 
nominally for whatever is emphatically the 
property of any person or thing. Accord- 
ing to common rules of parsing, it should 
be considered as governing the pronoun be- 
fore it in the possessive case. “ Give me 
your book and you shall have mine.” In 
this example, mine is both possessive and 
objective. ‘“ Your book was saved, mine 
was lost.” Here it is possessive and nomi- 
native. These remarks apply equally to the 
pronoun thine. The pronouns ours, yours, 
and theirs are likewise compound, and should 
be parsed like mine. We sometimes use own 
before a noun; as, my own house, mine 
house, his own house. In such cases, it be- 
comes an adjective noun. 

It cannot be said that in the example 
given above, mine may be governed by 
book, expressed or understood, because it is 
obvious that it cannot be placed with that 
term without implying repetition. The 
sense is complete as it stands, and the force 
of the verb falls immediately on the com- 
pound pronoun. There is no more difficulty 
in calling these pronouns compound, than 
in calling what compound, and there is an 
equal necessity for it. 

Before remarking on the errors in the 
common method of parsing Verbs, we must 
make a few general observations. 

The custom of taking several words to- 
gether to form one part of speech, is totally 
inconsistent with the analytical mode of 
teaching. The compound modes and tenses 
of verbs, formed in this way, instead of defin- 
ing the meaning of a sentence more clear- 
ly, and determining the precise influence or 
use of every member, tend only to confuse 


the mind. They do not of themselves ex- 
press definitely all Modes of being, action, 
and passion, and all Times of being, action, 
and passion; and, hence, they do not an- 
swer their object. A whole sentence, and 
often a whole volume, is necessary to de- 
fine the mode and time of an action; and 
if we allow the use of auxiliaries to ex- 
press them definitely, nearly all the words 
in the language must be recognised as of 
this class. 

It may be said, that an important object 
of grammar is, to show what words may 
come together, and how they should be ar- 
ranged in the construction of sentences ; 
and that this object is promoted by the 
usual composition of modes and tenses. 
We admit this object to be important, but 
we think it would be attained with much 
greater facility by defining with precision 
the use of every word in a sentence, than 
by giving the common vague definitions and 
rules to such squads or parties of words, as 
are generally allowed to be sirnamed, to 
save analyzing them. 

We have heard of a few instructers, 
who have adopted, with great advantage, 
the method which we would recommend, of 
parsing every word by itself,—defining 
it as well as possible, showing its connex- 
ion with other words, and naming its 
variations. This is what parsing should be, 
and what every teacher should endeavour 
to make it. It is, however, impossible to 
adopt this method with complete success, 
while our elementary books are so deficient 
as they are at present. 

It may now be asked, how many modes 
and tenses there are in the English language. 
We are not quite ready for this part of our 
subject, but would ask grammarians if the 
following be not the true principle. The 
number that should be recognised in any 
grammar, is so Many as are expressed by 
the regular and established variations oi 
verbs, without reference to what are com- 
monly called auxiliaries. If you depart 
from this rule, you may have millions. 

The division of verbs into active, pas- 
sive, and neuter, is objectionable, because 
the terms active and neuter do not convey 
to the mind any idea of the uses of these 
two classes of verbs in construction with 
other words. Transitive and intransitive 
are more definite, because they distinguish 
between those which govern, and those 
which do not govern other words. The 
passive verb is not a species distinct from 
the others, but formed by combining the 
verb to be with the perfect participle of a 
transitive verb. In those languages in 
which it is a distinct form of the verb, there 
is no objection to styling it the passive 
voice ; but we totally destroy the simplici- 
ty of English syntax by endeavouring to 
make it agree with that of other languages. 
We shall have occasion to say so much up- 
on this subject, when we come to treat of 
Modes and Tenses in a future number, that 
we are not willing to add more in this 
place. 

The common mode of parsing passive 





verbs does not explain them in an intelli- 





gible manner, nor is it grammatically cor- 
rect. Take for an example, “ Penelope is 
loved by me.” If we admit the common 
definition, that “a Passive verb implies an 
object acted upon, and an agent by which 
it is acted upon,” and the common rule— 
that “ Participles govern the same cases as 
the verbs do, from which they are derived ;” 
in what case shall we call “ Penelope?” It 
is certainly the objective of the transitive 
participle, * loved,” and hence is in the ob- 
jective case. The pronoun, “me,” is obvi- 
ously the agent; and hence, according to 
every Grammar, is in the nominative case. 
Transpose the sentence, and change the 
agent and object, the one for the other, 
and say “ J am loved by Penelope.” In this 
example, the pronoun is the objective of 
“loved ;” and, if there be any sense in 
English cases, it must be in the objective. 
If by cases we are to understand the differ- 
ent relations of nouns and pronouns, then 
it is obvious that every noun or pronoun, 
which is the nominative case to what is 
called a passive verb, is also in the objec- 
tive, and governed by the participle of the 
same verb; for it has this double relation,— 
being nominative to the verb to be, and ob- 
jective to the participle. 

In our next number we shall treat of 
Modes and Tenses. Our readers will no- 
tice that we are not criticising the work of 
any author; but that our remarks apply to 
the Grammars in common use. All with 
which we are acquainted are nearly use 
less in the study of the English langn-ge- 
They are totally destitute of analytical 
method, and embarrass the minds of schol- 
ars with an unexplafhed and irexplicable 
technical phraseology. We sh  endeav- 
our to offer occasionally so vfs of 
their incorrectness, which we by 
degrees, lead those who are « 
examine the subject more atten 
give this science an intelligible anu 
cal form. 





[We do not wish to make our Gazette obnoxious 
to the charge of too great attention to any one pro- 
fession ; but the remarks contained in the follow- 
ing Essay, which we have just now received, are 
at once so true in themselves, and so important to 
some of our readers, that we trust we shall be 
thanked by them, and stand excused of all, for af- 


fording it the space it will occupy in our pages. 
EDITOR. | 


LAW BOOKS. 


Tue complaint uttered by Cicero, in his 
Treatise de Legibus, concerning the mea- 
greness of a jurist’s reward, may be justly 
adopted by the compilers and editors of 
law books in the United States. Quid tam 
exiguum quam munus eorum? Only one an- 
cient reporter has been republished in this 
country with annotations. and the editor in 
that instance, we have the means of know- 
ing, did not ultimately receive day wages 
for his labour in that behalf. Mr Day has 
rendered valuable services to his brethren, 
by adding notes to about twenty-five vol- 
umes of modern reports; but he has been 
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by no means adequately compensated. He 
first undertook Espinasse’s Reports of Cases 
at Nisi Prius, which has been, perhaps, the 
most popular book of reports ever publish- 
edin the United States. The success of 
this work induced a bookseller in New 
York to republish the two first volumes of 
Mr Campbell’s Reports, in 1810 and 1811, 
without additional notes. The two last vol- 
umes, with notes by Mr Howe, were pub- 
lished in 1821. The notes are evidently 
from the pen of a learned and discriminat- 
ing lawyer, and greatly enhance the value 
of the edition. The cases reported are 
worthy of attention,* and are recommended 
by the circumstance that they are among 
the last decisions of that most eminent nisi 
prius judge, Lord Ellenborough. If we ex- 
cept his too strong inclination, in some 
cases, to rely on what may be called a 
moral estoppel, we can hardly find a fault 
in his judgments. Indeed, Sir James Mans- 
field, near the close of his long judicial life, 
expressed his most unqualified admiration 
of the correctness and ability of the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, as dis- 
piayed in the reports of Mr Campbell. 
From the character of almost every re- 
cent English treatise on legal subjects, we 
are disposed to believe that reports may be 
more profitably consulted than elementary 
works. These last contain, of late, no prop- 
er scientific arrangement of the decisions, 
and are too often grossly deficientin matter 
as wellasarrangement. ‘Learners will not 
be well instructed by them; and those who 
have already learned much, will derive very 
little profit from them. In this day of mak- 
ing many law books, the profession will 
probably obtain more advantage, at a given 
expense, from a thorough perusal of reports, 
than from any other means. There is much 
in them, it is true, which is apochryphal ; 
but not less in the recent treatises, the au- 
thors of which boast of having intruded 
no impertinent comments of their own upon 
the wild conceits which they embody and 
disseminate. We can except from this 


censure a very few treatises that have late- | 


ly come under our notice from England; 
and with great satisfaction we assure our 
readers that a native Essay on Insurance, 
which has recently issued from the press in 
this city, is liable to none of these objec- 
tions, but is every way worthy of the sub- 


ject, and does honor to the talents, learning, | 


and acumen of the author. 

One benefit may be hoped from an ex- 
tensive circulation of the English reports of 
cases at nisi prius: we mean a correction 
of the very loose and slovenly practice in 
some of the American courts, of presenting 
evidence to a jury. Almost every thing is 
admitted,—de bene esse at least,—and wit- 
Nesses are examined, cross-examined, and 
reexamined, without any regard to the rules 
which we find applied in the English courts, 
and which are so wisely adapted to the 





* As an illustration of a government of laws, and 
not of men, we know of nothing more striking than 
the case of Beaurain ys. Sir WV. Scott, Vol. Lil. 
page 388. 


purposes of eliciting truth, preventing chi- 
canery, and securing an orderly investiga- 
tion. A defendant knows not whether the 
plaintiff’s evidence is closed, until the jury 
is sent from the bar. He may, thereupon, 
pretty safely conclude that no further tes- 
timony will be admitted, even though it 
may be offered. Such loose practice surely 
deserves no toleration where the rules of 
the common law are the professed guide of 
courts. 

Notwithstanding the want of pecuniary 
encouragement, there have been many 
American editions of English law books, 
which are greatly increased in value by the 
addition of notes and references. The ex- 
tent of the market induces booksellers to 
republish, and a commendable desire of im- 
proving the jurisprudence of the country, 
and affording facilities of investigation to 
the profession, has incited its members to 
a gratuitous contribution of their labours. 
We hope every future edition of foreign 
publications on legal subjects may contain 
references to our own decisions. 

There are said to be in the United States 
more than six thousand practising lawyers. 
Mr Griffith, the compiler of the United 
States Law Register, has announced, by 
way of recommendation, no doubt, of his 
volumes, that he has the names and places 
of residence of the gentlemen of the bar in 
fifteen states, amounting, in 1821, to four 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one. He 
estimates the number of judicial officers, in 
the several States and Territories, at twen- 
ty thousand. We think he must include 
the worshipful host of Justices of the Peace 
in this last class, in order to obtain such a 
formidable aggregate. Assuming, however, 
that there are but six thousand men in our 
country, who would ever incline to open a 
law book, it is manifest that almost every 
work that issues from the over-teeming 
presses of the “law printer to the king’s 
most excellent majesty,” and of others in 
Great Britain, might be reprinted here 
with tolerable safety to the pockets of the 
publishers. One in twenty of those who 


rank among professional men, may well be 


hoped and expected to become a purchaser 
of any legal publication of passable merit. 
This would secure a sale for three hundred 
copies, which, at the price generally de- 
manded for books in law binding, would en- 
sure the printer and bookseller, quicquid 
honorarium more valuable than the pur- 
chasers often receive for any single profes- 
sional service. Indeed,since we have seen 
new law books, freshfrom the press, hawk- 
ed about our villages like tin ware, and of- 
fered at prices so very far below the book- 


' store mark, we have been led to infer (er- 


‘ 





roneously perchance) that the profits of 
the regular trade must be greater than we 
before suspected. The pedlar of tin ware, 
by the way, has one advantage over the 
itinerant venders of law books, which is not 
to be overlooked in an estimate of regular 
profits. His is a lawful traffic, at least in 
Massachusetts. Whereas, by a statute of 
that state, though goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise in general, if of the produce or 








manufacture of the United States, may le- 
gally be carried from place to place, and 
exposed for sale; yet, a fine of not less than 
ten, nor more than one hundred dollars, is 
to be inflicted on the offender, who shall be 
so hardy as thus to carry abroad and sell, 
or expose for sale, those pernicious arii- 
cles, ycleped indigo, feathers, books, tracts, 
prints, maps, playing cards, lottery tickets, 
jewelry, and essences. Now, as the lowest 
price of any article of trade must include 
the value of the risk incurred in that trade, 
it is evident that a repeal of the aforesaid 
statute would enable the travelling seller 
of law books to offer them, on safe mercan- 
tile principles, at a yet lower rate; and 
thus we gain a still further insight of the 
great regular profits. 


Sic vos non vobis 








EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Numser LXXX of this journal contains 
an amusing article upon America; from 
which we propose to make some extracts 
for the good of those of our readers who 
happen not to take the Review. It is evi- 
dently an honest article, and moreover, con- 
tains a good deal of truth, which it should 
be gratifying to us to find English writers 
willing to allow, and which it ought to do 
the English public some good tolearn. The 
writer sets out thus: 


There is a set of miserable persons in England, 
who are dreadfully afraid of America and every 
thing American—whose great delight is to see that 
country ridiculed and vilified—and who appear to 
imagine that all the abuses which exist in this 
country acquire additional vigour and chance of 
duration from every book of Travels which pours 
f th its venom and falsehood on the United States. 
We shall, from time to time, call the attention of 
the public to this subject, not from any party spirit, 
but because we love truth, and praise excellence 
wherever we find it; and because we think the ex- 
ample of America will, in many instances, tend to 
open the eyes of Englishmen to their true interests. 

The Economy of America is a great and import- 
ant object for our imitation. The salary of Mr 
Bagot, our late Ambassador, was, we believe, rath- 
er higher than that of the President of the United 
States. The Vice-President receives rather less 
than the second Clerk of the House of Commons ; 
and all salaries, civil and military, are upon the 
same scale; and yet no country is better served 
than America! Mr Hume has at last persuaded the 
English people to Jook a little into their accounts, 
and to see how sadly they are plundered. But we 
ought to suspend our contempt for America, and 
consider whether we have not a very momentous 
lesson to learn from this wise and cautious people 
on the subject of economy. LE 

A lesson upon the importance of Religious Tol- 
eration, we are determined, it would seem, not to 
learn,—either from America, or from any other 

uarter of the globe. The High Sheriff of New 
York, last year, wasa Jew. It was with the ut- 
most difficulty that a bill was carried this year to 
allow the first Duke of England to carry a gold 
stick before the King—because he was a Catholic ! 
—and yet we think ourselves entitled to indulge in 
impertinent sneers at America,—as if civilization 
did not depend more upon making wise laws for 
the promotion of human happiness, than in having 
good inns, and post-horses, and civil waiters. The 
circumstances of the Dissenters’ marriage bill are 
such as would excite the contempt of a Chictaw or 
Cherokee, if he could be brought to understand 
them. A certain class of Dissenters beg they may 
not be compelled to say that they marry i the 
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name of the Trinity, because they do not believe 
in the Trinity. Never mind, say the corruptionists, 
you must go on saying you marry in the name of 
the Trinity, whether you believe in it or not. We 
know that such a protestation from you will de 
false; but unless you make it, your wives shall be 
concubines, and your children illegitimate. Is it 
possible to conceive a greater or more useless tyr- 
anny than this? 

In fact, it is hardly possible for any nation to 
show a greater superiority over another, than the 
Americans, in this particular, have done over this 
country. They haye fairly and completely, and 
probably forever, extinguished that spirit of reli- 
gious persecution which has been the employment 
and the curse of mankind for four or five centuries, 
—not only that persecution which imprisons and 
scourges for religious Opinions, but the tyranny of 
incapacitation, which, by disqualifying from civil 
offices, and cutting a man off from the lawful ob- 
jects of ambition, endeavours to strangle religious 
freedom in silence, and to enjoy all the advantages, 
without the blood and noise and fire of persecution. 
What passes in the mind of one mean blockhead, 
is the general history of all persecution. ‘This 
man pretends to know better than me—I cannot 
subdue him by argument; but I will take care he 
shall never be mayor or alderman of the town in 
which he lives; I will never consent to the repeal 
of the Test Act, or to Catholic Emancipation; I 
will teach the fellow to differ from me in religious 
opinions !’ So says the Episcopalian to the Catho- 
lic—and so the Catholic says to the Protestant. 
But the wisdom of America keeps them all down—- 
secures to them all their just rights—gives to each 
of them their separate pews and bells and steeples 
— makes them all aldermen in their turns—and qui- 
etly extinguishes the faggots which each is prepar- 
ing for the combustion of the other. Nor is this in- 
difference to religious subjects in the American 
people, but pure civilization—a thorough compre- 
hension of what is best calculated to secure the 
public happiness and peace—and a determination 
that this happiness and peace shall not be violated 
by the insolence of any human being, in the garb, 
and under the sanction, of religion. In this par- 
ticular, the Americans are at the head of all the 
nations of the world: and at the same time they 
are, especially in the Eastern and Midland States, 
so far from being indifferent on subjects of reli- 
gion, that they may be most justly characterized as 
a very religious people: But they are devout with- 
out being unjust (the great problem in religion) ; an 


yard. 


He contrasts the inconveniences occa- 
sioned by the privileges and processes of 
the many corporations of England, with the 
unshackled liberty of our artisans. In this 
respect, we consider England as about half 
way between China,—where every one 
must not only stay at home, but work at his 
father’s trade with his father’s tools,—and 
ourselves ;—though rather nearer China. 


Though America is a confederation of republics, 
they are in many cases much more amalgamated 
than the various parts of Great Britain. Ifa citi- 
zen of the United States can make a shoe, he is at 
liberty to make a shoe any where between Lake 
Ontario and New Orleans,—he may sole on the 
Mississippi—heel on the Missouri—measure Mr 
Birkbeck on the Little Wabash, or take (which our 
best politicians do not find an easy matter) the 
Jength of Mr Monro’s foot on the banks of the Po- 
towmac. But wotothe cobbler, who, having made 
Hessian boots for the alderman of Newcastle, 
should venture to invest with these coriaceous in- 
teguments, the leg of a liege subject at York. A 
yellow ant in a nest of red ants—a butcher's dog in 
a fox-kennel—a mouse in a bee-hive,—all feel the 
effects of untimely intrusion ;—but far preferable 
their fate to that of the misguided artisan, who, 
misled by sixpenny histories of England, and con- 














| ceiving bis country to have been united at the Hep- 


tarchy, goes forth from his native town to stitch 
freely within the sea-girt limits of Albion. Him 
the mayor, him the aldermen, him the recorder, him 
the quarter-sessions would worry. Him the jus- 


tices before trial would long to get into the tread-: 


mill; and would much lament that by a recent 
act, they could not do so, even with the intruding 
tradesman’s consent; but the moment he was tried, 
they would push him in with redoubled energy, and 
leave him to tread himself into a conviction of the 
barbarous institutions of his corporation-divided 
country. 


Upon page 434, there is a capital para- 
graph about English character. 


The coaches must be given up; so must the 
roads, and so must the inns. They are, of course, 
what these accommodations are in all new coun- 
tries ; and much like what English great grandfa- 
ther talk about as existing in this country at the 
first period of their recollection. The great incon- 
venience of American inns, however, in the eyes 
of an Englishman, is one which more sociable trav- 
ellers must feel less acutely—we mean the impossi- 
bility of being alone, of having a room separate 
from the rest of the company. There is nothing 
which an Englishman enjoys more than the pleas- 
ure of sulkiness,—of not being forced to hear a 
word from any body which may occasion to him 
the necessity of replying. It is not so much that 
Mr Bull disdains to talk, as that Mr Bull has noth 
ing to say. His forefathers have been out of spir- 
its for six or seven hundred years, and, seeing 
nothing but fog and vapour, he is out of spirits too; 
and when there is no selling or buying, or no busi- 
ness to settle, he prefers being alone and looking 
atthe fire. If any gentleman was in distress, he 
would willingly lend an helping hand; but he thinks 
it no part of neighbourhood to talk to a person be- 
cause he happens to be near him. In short, with 
many excellent qualities, it must be acknowledged 
that the English are the most disagreeable of all 
the nations of Europe,—more surly and morose, 
with less disposition to please, to exert themselves 
for the good of society, to make small sacrifices, 
and to put themselves out of their way. They are 
content with Magna Chartaand Trial by Jury ; and 
think they are not bound to excel the rest of the 
world in smaJjl behaviour, if they are superior to 
them in great institutions. 


The last paragraph sums up the whole 


higher proof of civilization than painted tea-cups, matter. Proof is rang of the actual and 


water-proof leather, or broadcloth at two guineas a | @Xtreme cruelty to slaves, with which the 


writer charges our “high spirited nation ;” 
—otherwise the whole passage is unexcep- 
tionable. 


America seems, on the whole, to be a country 
possessing vast advantages, and little inconvenien- 
ces ; they have a cheap government, and bad roads; 
they pay no tithes, and have stage coaches without 
springs. The have no poor laws and no monopo- 
lies—but their inns are inconvenient, and travellers 
are teased with questions. They have no collec- 
tions in the fine arts ; but they nave no Lord Chan- 
cellor, and they can go to law without absolute 
ruin. They cannot make Latin verses, but they 
expend immense sums in the education of the 
poor. In all this the balance is prodigiously in 
their favour: But then comes the great disgrace 
and danger of America—the existence of slavery, 
which, if not timously corrected, will one day en- 
tail (and ought to entail) a bloody servile war upon 
the Americans—which will separate America into 
slave states and states disclaiming slavery, and 
which remains at present as the foulest blot in the 
moral character of that people. An high spirited 
nation, who cannot endure the slightest act of for- 
eign aggression, and who revolt at the very shadow 
of domestic tyranny—beat with cart-whips, and 
bind with chains, and murder for the merest trifles, 
wretched human beings who are of a more dusky 
colour than themselves; and have recently admit- 
ted into their Union, a new State, with the express 
permission of ingrafting this. attrocious wickedness 











into their constitution! No one can admire the sim- 
ple wisdom and manly firmness of the Americans 
more than we do, or more despise the pitiful propen- 
sity which exists among Government runners to vent 
their small spite at their character ; but on the sub- 
ject of slavery, the conduct of America is, and has 
been, most reprehensible. It is impossible to speak 
of it with too much indignation and contempt; but 
for it, we should look forward with unqualified 
pleasure to such a land of freedom, and such a mag- 
nificent spectacle of human happiness. 


The first article in this No.—upon Brit- 
ish India—is interesting ; it is not charac- 
terized by originality or remarkable abil- 
ity, but contains much information. The 
writer states distinctly the efficiency and 
the utility of the ancient Hindoo customs 
and institutions, and the unfortunate con- 
sequences which have proved the folly of 


attempting to supplant them by a system of 


English law. One passage in this article 
illustrates very pleasantly the excellent 
reasons which have influenced the British 
to extend their empire in this quarter, and 
the way in which Indian affairs are regard- 
ed at home. In 1816 the Pindarries, cer- 
tain large and organized bands of robbers, 
penetrated into the Company’s territories, 
remained there twelve days, killed one hun- 
dred and eighty-two persons, wounded five 
hundred and five, and tortured in various 
ways three thousand six hundred and three. 
Whereupon, “ The patience of the British 
government being exhausted by these re- 
peated inroads, it was resolved not only to 
attack and extirpate the Pindarries in their 
remotest haunts, but to put down that sys- 
tem of misrule and violence which had so 
long desolated India.” Accordingly, these 
robbers were extirpated, and,—as mere in- 
cidents to this measure of precaution,— 

The rajah of Nagpoor was driven from his do- 
minions and throne; the Peshwa, the head of the 
Mahratta empire, has also been dethroned, and 
now lives as a prisoner on the bounty of the Brit- 
ish, who assign him 100,000/. per annum for his 
maintenance. MHolkar has fallen from the rank of 
an independent prince ; and Sindia is in reality m 
the same condition. There is not, in short, any 
potentate in India that can now move a step with- 
out the express sanction of the British authorities. 

A part of their object is unquestionably 
accomplished; “the system of violence 
which has so long desolated India” must be 
relinquished, for there is nothing left to be 
violent with. When the system of misrule 
will end, it is rather difficult to say. 





HULL’S MEMOIRS.* 


We did not receive this thick pamphlet 
until the reviews for this No. were sent to 
press ;—and were it only political and con- 
troversial, we should not trouble ourselves 
or our readers with any remarks upon it. 
But it is historical. It must throw some 


* Memoirs of the Campaign of the North West- 
ern Army of the United States, A. D. 1812. In 
a series of Letters addressed to the Citizens of 
the United States. With an Appendix, containing 
a brief Sketch of the Revolutionary Services of the 
Author. By William Hull, late Governor of the 
Territory of Michigan, and Brigadier General in 
the Service of the United States. Boston. 1824 
Syo. pp. 240. 
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Fd ory during which he relieved himself from 


s that misconduct—whatever be its true name 
f or nature—which lost Washington. Gen- 
€ eral Hull has shown that there was other 








light, and perhaps elicit from others some 

fight, upon important facts. We have no 

room to make an analysis of its contents ; 

but would briefly present some considera- 

tions which they suggest to us. For Gene- 

ral Hull’s surrender of his forces and posts 

to the British, he was tried and condemned 
i to death as a coward; and he lives to tell 
his story through the mercy of the Execu- 
tive. Whether he has wholly justified his 
surrender without a battle, may be deter- 
mined differently by different persons. We 
suppose that most readers will agree that 
his conduct could be accounted for without 
charging with cowardice or treachery, one 
to whom Washington entrusted important 
commands. He has sufficiently shown that 
much more than his due of punishment 
visited his share of the follies, improvidence, 
and misconduct, which characterized that 
astonishing campaign. We feel no kind of 
hostility to General Dearborn, and have no 
acquaintance with, and no personal feelings 
towards General Hull; we know that we 
are unprejudiced, and believe all who are 
so, will agree with us in thinking that some- 
thing of a load lies upon General Dear- 
born, which he will do well to throw off as 
soon as may be. General Hull lost all he 
had;—General Dearborn did nothing— 
achieved nothing—suffered nothing ; and so 
far, perhaps, he had the best of it. But we 
de not recollect that General Dearborn has 
ever explained the singular lapse of mem- 


ies ae 


hi i ae i 3 


the peril of a British force, and left that 
force to go en masse upon General Hull— 
who was likely to have enough to encoun- 
ter without this addition. But when Hull 
was tried, and Dearborn tried him, why 
was the affair of Washington forgotten? 
Whoever was guilty there, was answerable 
somewhere ; and it would be rather difficult 
to persuade any one just now, that the loss 
of Detroit and of all Hull’s posts, afforded 
more proof of cowardice or treachery than 


opposition arrayed against him than that 
which arose from his military faults. But 
they mistook their man. He was not a suf- 
ficient scape-goat ; he could not bear away 
all the disgrace and punishment due to the 
military managers of that play—and par- 
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And wash away the blood-stain there. 
Why should I guard, from wind and sun, 
This cheek, whose virgin rose is fled, 

It was for one—oh, only one— 
I kept its bloom, and he is dead. 


But they who slew him—unaware 
Of coward murderers lurking nigh— 
And left him to the fowls of air, 
Are yet alive—and they must die. 
They slew him—and my virgin years 
Are vowed to Greece and vengeance now; 
And many an Othman dame, in tears, 
Shall rue the Grecian maiden’s vow. 


I touched the lute in better days, 
I led in dance the joyous band ;— 
Ah! they may move to mirthful lays 
Whose hands can touch a lover’s hand. 
The march of hosts that haste to meet 
Seems gayer than the dance to me ; 
The lute’s sweet tones are not so sweet 
As the fierce shout of victory. B. 





[It is perhaps due to our readers, to inform them 
that the following pieces, and others with a similar 
signature, are froma small manuscript volume of 
poetry written by the late Rev. Mr Eastburn, one 
of the authors of “ Yamoyden.” As we have se- 
lelected many of these poems for our columns, it 
may be improper that we should express more dis- 
tinctly our opinion of their merit. Had we not 
thought that they would gratify our readers, and 
support the reputation of their author, we certainly 
should not have availed ourselves of the kindness 
of the gentleman by whose means we have obtain- 
ed them.—-EDITOR. } 


THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 


When sailing on this troubled sea 

Of pain, and tears, and agony, 

Though wildly roar the waves around, 
With restless and repeated sound, 

Tis sweet to think that on our eyes 

A lovelier clime shall yet arise ;— 

T’hat we shall wake from sorrow’s dream 
Beside a pure and living stream. 


Yet we must suffer, here below, 

Unnumbered pangs of grief and wo; 

Nor must the trembling heart repine, 

But all, unto its God resign ; 

In weakness and in pain made known, 

His powerful mercy shail be shown, 

Until the fight of faith is o’er, 

And earth shall yex the soul no more! 
E——N. 





PART OF THE xXrxth PSALM. 





ticularly to them who conducted the flight 
of Bladensburgh. 











POETRY. 





& SONG OF THE GRECIAN AMAZON. 
% I buckle to my slender side 

@ The pistol and the scimetar, 

‘ And in my maiden flower and pride 


Am come to share the tasks of war. 
And yonder stands my fiery steed, 

That paws the ground and neighs to go 
My charger of the Arab breed,— 

{ took him from the routed foe. 


My mirror is the mountain spring, 
At which I dress my ruffled hair; 
My dimmed and dusty arms I brine. 


The glittering heaven's refulgent glow, 
And sparkling spheres of golden light, 
Jehovah's work and glory show, 
By burning day, or gentle night. 
In silence through the vast profound 
They move their orbs of fire on high, 
Nor speech, nor word, nor answering sound, 
Is heard upon the tranquil sky : 
Yet to the earth’s remotest bar 
Their burning glory, all is known; 
Their living light has sparkled far, 
And on the attentive silence shone. 


God ’mid their shining legions rears 

A tent where burns the radiant sun ; 
As, like a bridegroom bright, appears 

The monarch, on his course begun ; 
From end to end of azure heaven 

He holds his dery path along, 
To all his circling heat is given, 

His radiance flames the spheres among. 
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By sunny ray, and starry throne, 
The wonders of our mighty Lord 
To man’s attentive heart are known, 
Bright as the promise of his won 
—N. 








AUTUMNAL NIGHTFALL. 


Round Autumn’s mouldering urn, 
Loud mourns the chill and cheerless gale, 
When nightfall shades the quiet vale, 

And stars in beauty burn. 


’Tis the year’s eventide. 
The wind,—like one that sighs in pain 
O’er joys that ne’er will bloom again, 

alae on the far hill-side. 


And yet my pensive eye 
Rests on the faint blue mountain long, 
And for the fairy-land of song, 

That lies beyond, I sigh, 


The moon unveils her brow ; 
In the mid-sky her urn glows bright, 
And in her sad and mellowing light 
The valley sleeps below. 


Upon the hazel gray 
The lyre of Autumn hangs unstrung, 
And o’er its tremulous chords are flung 
The fringes of decay. 


I stand deep musing here, 
Beneath the dark and motionless beech, 
Whilst wandering winds of nightfall reach 
My melancholy ear. 


The air breathes chill and free ; 

A Spirit, in soft music calls 

From Autumn’s gray and moss-grown halls, 
And round her withered tree. 


The hoar and mantled Oak, 
With moss and twisted ivy brown, 
Bends in its lifeless beauty down 
Where weeds the fountain choke. 


That fountain’s hollow voice 
Echoes the sound of precious things ;— 
Of early feeling’s tuneful springs 

Choked with our blighted joys. 


Leaves, that the nigat-wind bears 
To earth’s cold bosom with a sigh, 
Are types of our mortality, 

And of our fading years. 


The tree that shades the plain, 
Wasting and hoar as time decays, 
Spring shall renew with cheerful days,— 
But not my joys again. 
| H. W. L. 
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MUSICAL BAROMETER. 


A gentleman, at Burkil, not far from 
Basle, in Switzerland, by the name of Ven- 
tain, invented some years ago a sort of musi- 


cal barometer, called, in the German, wetter 


harfe, weather harp, or riesen harfe, giant 
harp, which possesses the singular property 
of indicating changes of the weather by mu- 
sical tones. This gentleman was in the 
habit of amusing himself by shooting at a 
mark from his window, and that he might 
not be obliged to go after the mark at eve- 
ry shot, he fixed a piece of iron wire to it, 
so as to be able to draw it to him at pleas- 
ure. He frequently remarked that this 
wire gave musical tones sounding exactly 
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an octave; and he found that an iron wire, 
extended in a direction parallel to the me- 
ridian, gave this tone every time the wind 
changed. A piece of brass wire gave no 
sound, nor did an iron wire extended east 
and west. In consequence of these obser- 
vations a musical barometer was construct- 
ed. In the year 1787, Capt. Hans, of Basle, 
made one in the following manner :—Thir- 
teen pieces of iron wire, each three hundred 
and twenty feet long, were extended from 
his summer-house to the outer court, cross- 
ing agarden. They were placed about 
two inches apart; the largest were two 
lines in diameter, the smallest only one, 
and the others about one and a half; they 
were on the side of the house, and made 
an angle of twenty or thirty degrees with 
the horizon; they were stretched and kept 
tight by wheels made for that purpose. 
Every time the weather changes these wires 
make so much noise that it is impossible to 
continue concerts in the parlour, and the 
sound resembles that of a tea-urn when 
boiling,—sometimes that of a harmonicon, a 
distant bell, or an organ. In the opin- 
ion of the celebrated chemist, Dobereiner. 
as stated in the Bulletin Technologique, 
this is an electro-magnetical phenomenon. 





GREEK NEWSPAPERS. 


The following newspapers are now pub- 
lished in Greece: At Missolonghi, the 
Greek Chronicle (in Greek), and the Greek 
Telagraph (in several languages) ;—at Hy- 
dra, The Friend of the Laws (in Greek) ;— 
at Athens, the Athens Free Press (in 
Greek) ;—at Psara, The Psara Newspaper 
(in Greek). All the above, in consequence 
of an arrangement made, may now be ob- 
tained in England by orders through the 
English Foreign Post Office. 





REDWOOD. 


The New Monthly Magazine speaks in 
the following terms of this work, which is 
so deservedly high in favour with the 
American public. 

“We are happy to find that the book- 
stores of America are beginning to furnish 
us with some good novels, in return for the 
numerous cargoes with which Paternoster- 
row has supplied the transatlantic market. 
Mr Brown and Mr Cooper are well and 
deservedly known to the English public, and 
we anticipate an equal reputation for the 
author of the present volumes. The story 
of Redwood possesses little of the powerful 
writing and well-imagined situations which 
characterize the novels of the former writ- 
er, and nothing of the historical interest 
which gives so much value to the works of 
the latter. It much more nearly resembles 
the tales of Miss Edgeworth, in its pleas- 
ant, and, we believe, accurate delineation 
of domestic manners. Redwood is a reli- 
gious novel, but there is nothing like big- 
otry or fanaticism in the opinions of the 
writer, who displays a spirit of very liberal 
and rational piety.”—“ We ought to add, 
that the style of Redwood is good, and the 
story interesting.” 





THE NIGER. 


Mr Dupuis, in his work upon Ashantee, 
lately published, says of the course of this 
mysterious river, that he never heard of two 
different opinions with regard to its termina- 
tion. ‘Sonth or north of the great desert, in 
Wangara or Mauritania, the sentiments 
were the same, that the great flow of water 
is easterly to the Egyptian Nile. Yet it 
must be confessed that none of my instruct- 
ers had ever tracked its course beyond the 
western limits of Bournou. It was an or- 
thodox opinion, that the Shady, as well as 
the Koara, united its waters with innumera- 
ble other large and small rivers (like the 
Amazon), which contributed to replenish 
its channel in the dry season, when it usual- 
ly tracks its course mildly ; and in the sea- 
son of rain, when it runs in tempestuous 
eddies, sweeping off in its current whole 
islands of matted vegetation. The Mos- 
lems of Kong and Manding commonly used 
the term Wangara, as relating to Ashan- 
tee, Dahomy, and Benin, east of the For- 
mosa. Of the Niger, well known to them 
by its Bambira name, Jolliba, they report- 
ed to this effect: that it has its source in a 
chain of mountains, which bears west and 
something north of the capital of Kong, 
from whence it is distant eighteen journeys. 
According to this estimation, I conceive its 
fountain may exist in about 11° 15’ latitude 
north, and 7° 10° longitude west of the 
meridian of Greenwich. The intermediate 
space Comprises a part of the district call- 
ed Ganowa, inhabited by the Manding and 
Falah [Foulah] tribes. The surface, for 
the first five or six days, they relate, is in- 
clining to hilly, yet it is by no means ab- 
rupt; and forests alternately abound, but 
they are not so impervious as those of Ashan- 
tee. After the first hundred miles, the 
traveller commences ascending a cluster 
of lofty mountains, and this labour occupies 
him six days. The mountains abound in 
rivers and rapid torrents, which discharge 
themselves on the opposite sides into the 
Jolliba, and further to the westward they 
are so high and steep that no man Can as- 
cend to their summits, which are barren, 
bleak, and oftentimes covered with snow. 
They are inhabited about half way up by 
ferocious tribes of cannibals. The source 
of the river lies about two days’ distance 
up the mountains, and is distant from Con- 
nassy thirty-eight journeys, or about five 
hundred British miles, horizontal. The 
river in the neighbourhood, at the head of 
the mountains, is a small rapid stream full 
of cataracts, which foam over a bed of 
rocky ground, where it would not be possi- 
ble to float a canoe. It flows on to a con- 
siderable distance among the valleys and 
broken ground, until it has cleared the 
mountains, which it leaves far to the south, 
as it explores a channel on the plains of 
Melly. On the confines of Bambara, it 
is already a large river, occasioned by the 
junction of many other rivers of almost 
equal magnitude, and whose sources are in 
these mountains. It passes Yamina, Sata- 
na, and Sago, to Massina and Jenny; be- 
yond which it spreads into a large lake, 





called Bahar Dibber, or the sea of Ghimba- 
ba. The Dibber is very large, and in the 
season of rain the land on the opposite side, 
although high, is not discernible. Beyond 
Jenny, the river, at the opposite outlet of 
the lake, inclines to the north till it reach- 
es Timbuctoo. From thence its track is 
easterly to Ghou, having then traversed 
the district of Fillany. From Ghou it en- 
ters Marroa, passing through Corimen, 
Kaby, and Zamberina, as it inclines with a 
southerly fall to the Youry, and the lake 
of Noufy. 





NEWLY DISCOVERED REPTILE. 


M. Marion has found, in the island of 
Manilla, a species of reptile of the family 
of the Agamoides, which has the faculty of 
changing colour, like the camelion. Its 
head is triangular, pretty large in propor- 
tion to the body; the tail long and slender; 
along the back, the crest or ridge is form- 
ed of soft scales, and under the throat is a 
goitre. The feet have tues, detached and 
very unequal; the scales are mostly trian- 
gular, imbricated, and especially those of 
the tail. The iris is blackish, bordered with 
a little white circle about the pupil. The 
animal is very active, and feeds on insects. 
When the author first came into possession 
of it, its colour, for twenty-four hours, was 
a delicate green, whether held in the dark, 
or exposed to the sun,—whether kept mo- 
tionless or ina state of agitation: but next 
morning, on removing it from the inside of 
a bamboo, where it had been placed, its 
colour throughout had changed to carme- 
lite; when exposed to the air, this colour 
gradually disappeared, and the animal re- 
sumed its greenrobe On this ground, cer- 
tain brown lines were soon after visible: 
the animal was then replaced in the bam- 
boo, but on drawing it out, it had acquired 
a bluish green colour, and it was only in 
the open air that the brownish tints re- 
turned; and at length, without any varia- 
tion of form or position, the brown colour 
gave place to a uniform green, intermin- 
rled, however, with some brownish streaks. 
When laid on green or red substances, no 
grain of colour was observed. 


—_—>— 


All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or 
recently published. As they will be in- 
serted in the Gazette, it is particularly 
desired that the exact titles be stated at 
length. 

* *The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the differ- 
ence. 


C. H. & Co. 
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PROPOSED WOKK: 


el 


©rovosals have been issued at Princeton, 


‘or the periodical publication of a Collection 


sd ‘tations, principally in Biblical Literature. 


irles Hodge, A. M., Professor of Oriental 
blical Literature in the Theological Semi- 


Princeton. 


.. work is intended for a field, which, it is be- 


is, in this country, at present unoccupied. 
signed as a vehicle, by which information 
ed in expensive and rare volumes may be 
ed to the Biblical student; and to serve in 
easure, as a substitute for the possession or 
of works, which, though valuable upon 
ccounts, it may neither be easy nor desixa- 
ut into general circulation. That there are 
a works, many important Dissertations, 
t would he exceedingly useful to dissemin- 
inot be questioned. It is, therefore, propos- 
publish in quarterly numbers, a series of 
es, selected from distinguished authors. — 
work may occasionally contain discussions 
trinal points, and disquisitions on Ecclesias- 
istory ; but it is principally designed to ex- 
pirit for Biblical studies, by circulating in- 
on on the Criticism of the Text-—-on the An- 
ersions—on Critical Editions—to furnish 
ions of a Hermeneutical character—to bring 
| interesting Articles on the Manners, Cus- 
nstitutions, and Literature of the East—on 
points in Biblical Antiquities, and on the 
y History of the Sacred Volume—to pre- 
cegetical Treatises on important passages 
ipture—Biographical Notices of Biblical 
s—Accounts of the most important Biblical 
&e. 








ADVERTISEMENTS: 





ENINGS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


ournes, Hitirarp, & Co. have in press, 
‘ill shortly publish, 

enings in New England; intended for 
1ile Amusement and Instruction. By 
merican Lady. 


v stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
fall the curtains, whee] the sofa round, 


{ while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
rows up a steamy column, and the cups, 
at cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each; 
let us welcome peaceful evening in. 


. Lowper. 





> 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Cummines, HitiiArp, & Co., and for 


at their Bookstore, No. 1, Cornhill, 


etters on the Gospels. 


By Miss Han- 


Adams. 


‘venteen Discourses on Several Texis 
scripture ; addressed to Christian As- 
alies in Villages near Cambridge. To 
th are added Six Morning Exercises. 
Robert Robinson. First American Edi- 


With a Life of the Author. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MMINGS, HituiArp, & Co. have lately 
ished, and have for sale at their Book- 
e, No. 1, Cornhill, 

Summary of the Law and Practice of 


l 


| Forms. 


Actions ; with an Appendix of Prac- 
By Asahel Stearns, Professor 


saw in Harvard University. 





Institutes of Natural Philosophy, Theo- 
retical and Practical. By William Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American Edition, with 
improvements. 

A Greek Grammar, designed for the use 
of Schools. 

First Principles of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of 
Fluxions, intended as an Introduction to 
the Physico-Mathematical Sciences; taken 
chiefly from the Mathematics of Bézout. 

Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, 
LL. D., on the Free Schools of New Eng- 
land; with Remarks upon the Principles of 
Instruction. By James G. Carter. 


CATECHISM IN VERSE, FOR THE 
USE OF CHILDREN. 


Extract from Reviews. 


In this little work pure devotion and mo- 
rality are expressed in chaste, and often 
beautiful poetical language. The questions 
are comprehensive, and are answered in 
Hymns of considerable length, each verse 
of which, however, forms a distinct reply. 

We highly recommend this unassuming 
little book to the notice of parents and in- 
structers.—Balt. Unitarian Misceilany. 





We think the plan, and the general style 
of execution, adapted to render it a valua- 
ble book in the religious instruction of chil- 
dren. The poems which follow the cate- 
chism are not particularly suited to chil- 
dren, but are adapted to give pleasure to 
all who have a taste for descriptive and 
moral poetry. 

Christian Examiner. 

The fourth edition of this Catechism is 
nearly sold, and a fifth is in the press. No 
better evidence can be wanted of its pop- 
ularity. 

Soild wholesale and retail, by Cummings, 
Hiriurarp, & Co. Boston, and A. G. Tan- 
NATT, & Co. Springfield, Mass. 

Price, $8,00 per hundred, $1,20 per doz. 
124 cents single. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 


Have single copies of the following rare 
and valuable BOOKS, viz. 

Milburn’s Oriental Commerce. In 2 vols. 
4to. Illustrated by numerous Plates and 
Charts. 

This valuable work contains a geograph- 
ical description of the principal places in 
the East Indies, China, and Japan, with 
their Produce, Manufactures, and Trade, 
including the coasting, or country trade, 
from port to port; also the rise and prog- 


ress of the trade of the various European 


nations with the Eastern world, particular- 
ly that of the English East India Company, 
from the discovery of the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope to the present period ; 
with an account of the Company’s Establish- 
ments, Revenues, Debts, Assets, &c., at 
home and abroad. Adduced from authen- 


tic documents, and founded upon practical 
experience obtained in the course of seven 
voyages to India and China. Price $12,50. 

Traité de Mécanique Céleste. Par P. S. 
Laplace, Membre de l’Institut National de 
France, et du Bureau des Longitudes. In 2 
vols. 4to. Elegantly bound in Calf. Price 
$25,00. 

Plantarum Americanarum Fasciculus 
Primus, continens Plantas, quas olim Ca- 
rolus Plumierus, Botanicorum princeps de- 
texit, eruitque, atque in Insulis Antillis ipse 
depinxit. Has primum in lucem edidit, con- 
cinnis descriptionibus, A¢neisque Tabulis 
illustravit Johannes Burmannus, M. D. 
Athenei illustris, et in horto Medico Am- 
stelodamensi Professor Botanices, Acade- 
mize Cesarezee Nature Curiosorum Socius. 
In 1 vol. fol. Price $5,25. 

A new Universal Dictionary of the Ma- 
rine; being a copious Explanation of the 
Technical Terms and Phrases usually em- 
ployed in the Construction, Equipment, 
Machinery, Movements, and Military as 
well as Naval Operations of Ships; with 
such parts of Astronomy, and Navigation, 
as will be found useful to practical Naviga- 
tors. Illustrated with a variety of Modern 
Designs of Shipping, &c., together with 
separate views of the Masts, Yards, Sails, 
and Rigging. To which is annexed a 
Vocabulary of French Sea Phrases and 
Terms of Art, collected from the best au- 
thorities. Originally compiled by William 
Falconer, author of “The Shipwreck,” 
&c. Now Modernized and much Enlarged 
by W. Burney, LL. D., Master of the Na- 
val Academy, Gosport. In 1 vol. 4to, 
Bound in Calf, and illustrated with Plates. 
Price $22,50. 





WORCESTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS. 





ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY—ANCIENT AND 
MODERN, 


CuMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have 
published a new and much improved edi- 
tion of this work. The Geography is print- 
ed in a handsome style, and a new map of 
the Eastern and Middle States is added to 
the Atlas. 


Extracts from Reviews, &c. 


“ Mr Worcester’s Geography appears to 
us a most excellent manual. It is concise, 
well arranged, free from redundancies and 
repetitions, and contains exactly what it 
should, a brief outline of the natural and 
political characteristics of each country. 
The tabular views are of great value.” 


North American Review. 


“We consider the work, in its present 
state, as tne best compend of Geography 
for the use of schools, which has appeared 
in our country.” 


Monthly Literary Journal. 


“From a careful examination of thy Ge- 
ography, and a comparison of the work 
with other productions of like character, I 





am led to the opinion that it is the most 
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valuable system of elementary geography 
published in our country.” 
Roberts Vaux, Esq. 

‘“‘T have no hesitation in expressing it as 
my opinion, that it contains more valuable 
matter, and better arranged, than any sim- 
ilar work of its size I have ever met with.” 

Professor Adams. 

‘“T cannot hesitate to pronounce it, on 
the whole, the best compend of geography 
for the use of academies, that 1 have ever 
secn.” Rev. Dr S. Miller. 

“« Of all the elementary treatises on the 
subject which have been published, I have 
seen none with which l am, on the whole, 
so well pleased, and which I can so cheer- 
fully recommend to the public.” 


President Tyler. 





SKETCHES OF THE EARTH AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


Comprising a description of the Grand 
Features of Nature; the principal Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Cataracts, and other interest- 
ing Objects and Natural Curiosities; also 
of the Chief Cities and Remarkable Edi- 
fices and Ruins; together with a view of 
the Manners and Customs of different Na- 
tions; illustrated by One Hundred Engray- 
ings. 

Extracts from Reviews, Sc. 

“We have attentively perused these 
‘Sketches,’ and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we know of no similar work, in 
which instruction and amusement are so 
much combined. The accuracy: of the 
statements, the brevity and clearness of 
the descriptions, the apposite and often 
beautiful quotations from books of travels 
and from other works, continually excite 
and gratify the curiosity of the reader.” 

Christian Spectator. 

*“* We consider the ‘Sketches’ well suited 
to give a large fund of entertainment and 
instruction to the youthful mind.” 

North American Review, 

“We know of no book which would be 
more suitable to be read by scholars in our 
higher schools, and which would excite 
more interest in the family circle.” 

R. I. American. 

“These volumes are extremely enter- 
taining, and may be recommended to the 
perusal of those even, who conceive them- 
selves to be past the necessity of elemen- 
tary instruction.”—Christian Examiner. 

“ The ‘ Sketches’ &c. form a most valua- 
ble companion to the ‘ Elements of Geogra- 
phy, admirably calculated to interest the 
attention, and impart useful knowledge to 
our youth.”—Roberts Vaua, Esq. 

“The work is, in my opinion, ably exe- 
cuted, and well fitted to be both popular 
and useful.”—Rev. Dr S. Miller. 





UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. A NEW AND GREAT- 
LY IMPROVED EDITION. 


Exiracts from Reviews, &c. 


“The authorities which Mr Worcester 
specifies, are certainly those most worthy 














of reliance. We have ourselves used his, 
Gazetteer for some time past, and we Con-, 
tinue to regard it as by far the most accu. 
rate, copious, and generally serviceabie 
work of the kind, which we have ever seen. 
The second edition comprises nearly two. 
thousand pages, printed in the neatest man- | 
ner, on handsome paper.” | 
National Gazette. 

“In its present form, it [the Universal | 
Gazetteer] is, we believe, the most com-| 
prehensive geographical dictionary that | 
can be called a manual, and we think it | 


} 
| 


would be difficult to name a work in two} 
volumes, in which more information is con- | 
tained. We are disposed to regard it as 
freer from defects than any other work of | 
the kind before the public. | 
“The typographical execution is unusu- 
ally neat and sightly, and the whole work 
forms a repository of geographical and sta- 
tistical information, greater, we apprehend, 
than is elsewhere condensed into the same 
compass.” —North American Review. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 
Have preparing for the Press, by Judge 


Howe of Northampton, “The Lawyer’s 
Common-Place Book, with an Alphabetical 
Index of most of the Heads which occur in 
general Reading and Practice.” Its object 
is to aid the Student, by furnishing to his 
hand a Title, under which he may arrange 
nearly every thing he can find an interest 
in preserviug. ‘The utility of Common- 
Piace Books seems to be admitted by all. 
Few Lawyers have attained to any consid- 
erable eminence in the profession without 
adopting one of some sort. To facilitate 
the use of them so as to induce their adop- 
tion by every individual engaged in profes- 
sional pursuits, is the design of the work. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 


Denso, CiArRKE, & Tyter, of Greenfield, | 
Mass., have lately published 

The Common Reader, consisting of a va- 
riety of Pieces, Original and Selected, in- 
tended for the use of Schools, and particu- | 
larly calculated for the improvement of | 
Scholars of the First and Second Classes, in 
the artof Reading. By T. Strong, A. M. 
Third Edition. 

The Scholar’s Guide to the History of 
the Bible; or an Abridgment of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, with 
Explanatory Remarks. By T. Strong, A. M. 

For Sale by C. H. & Co. 








DAVIS’ JUSTICE. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Also, 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and 
Comments. By Nathan Dane. LL. D. 
Counsellor at Law—Vols. [. If. YI. 1V. The 





VI. and VII. Vols. in Press. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Cumsunes, Hititiarp, & Co. No. 1, Corn- 
hill, have constantly on hand the most yal- 
uable and popular School and Classical 
Books, and furnish Schools and Academies 
at wholesale prices. 

Among those which they have lately 
published are : 

Colburn’s Arithmetic and Colburn’s Se- 
quel, both excellent elementary works. 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Acade- 


/mies, with Questions. By John H. Wil- 


liams, A. M. Second Edition. 
W orcester’s Sketches of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, with one hundred Engray- 


,ings. Designed as a reading book. 


Friend of Youth; or New Selection of 
Lessons in Prose and Verse, for Schools and 
Families, to imbue the young with senti- 
ments of piety, humanity, and benevolence. 
By Noah Worcester, D. D. Second Edi- 
tion. 

Cummings’ Geography. Ninth Edition. 

Worcester’s Geography. Third Edition, 
very much improy ed. 

Cummings’ First Lessons in Geography 
and Astronomy, with seven Maps and a 
Plate of the Solar System, for the use of 
Young Children. Fourth Edition. 

Pronouncing Spelling Book. By J. A. 
Cummings. Third Edition. 

Cummings’ Questions on the New Testa- 
ment, for Sabbath Exercises in Schools and 
Academies, with four Maps of the countries 
through which our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles travelled. 

C. H. & Co. have a great variety of Bi- 
bles, Testaments, Spelling Books, Diction- 
aries,&c. Also, Inkstands, Qniils, Draw- 
ing Paper, Writing Paper, Ink, Penknives, 
Scissors, Globes, and all articles usually 
wanted in Schools. 








Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents, 
and make up orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or Can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

Cummuines, Hituiarp, & Co. 








CAMBRIDGE: 


PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
BY 
HILLIARD AND METCALF. 





